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There is no service more pleasing to your 
Treasury Branch — than the service to the 
family . . . for the family is the backbone of 
the nation. It's a friendly, competent service 
that encourages thrift in the younger ones . . . 
wise investment and counsel to the older ones. 
And at all times a sincere approach to any 
family problems in the handling of money. 




TREASURY 

BRANCHES 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Quality and Style 
Need Not Be 
Expensive at 

McARTHUR'S 

There are 4 ways to buy at 
McArthur's 

• "Charge Account" 

• "Budget Terms" 

® "Pay Cash" 

• "Lay Away Plan" 

No Extra Charge 

McARTHUR’S 

LADIES' WEAR 
10142- 101 St. Phone 26866 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 

This month's cover shows the group at 
Second A.T.A. Workshop in Banff the w 
of August 20. The subjects were group p 
ning, collective bargaining, publicity . 
public relations, A.T.A. administration, < 
also education writing. Reports will be foi 
on pages 8 to 20 of this issue. Articles 
group planning and collective bargain 
courses will appear in our November is* 

Photographs of the Banff Workshop and 
International Workshop are by Bill Gibb< 
of Banff. 







As a teaching aid... 

use this free booklet on canned food 


"The Canned Food Handbook” con- canned foods and commercial 

tains authoritative answers to canning which we feel will be of 

these and many other questions great use to every home economics 

about canned foods. It’s all yours teacher. They are all free. Just 

at no cost. fill in the coupon and mail it 

There are 3 other booklets on to us. 
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Editorial 


Congratulations to Saskatchewan 

T AST July a teacher in the Waldeim School District near Saskatoon 
-■- 1 was summarily dismissed, without cause. There is no appeal in Sas¬ 
katchewan. Upon investigating the case the teachers’ association decided 
the dismissal was unfair and asked the teachers not to apply for the 
position. Now this school is close to Saskatoon, in a better than average 
district. Under ordinary circumstances the board would have received 
a number of applications for the vacancy. However, after the teachers 
had been altered, this board did not get a single application; the ones it 
had received were withdrawn. The board then offered the position to 
teacher after teacher through personal solicitation. On August 13 the 
board gave in unconditionally and agreed to meet with the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation to investigate the dismissal. The board also “signed 
a clause stating that they regretted ‘the circumstances which had brought 
about the present situation’ and stated that there was ‘no reflection on 
the reputation of the teachers who had left the district this summer, 
professionally or otherwise’.” 

In Alberta, teachers are protected from these unjust dismissals by 
the Board of Reference, to which any case of dismissal may be appealed. 
When the Board of Reference was first established, as many as 40 cases 
were referred to it each July. During those first few years a great 
majority of the teachers, about four out of five, were reinstated, which 
proved, beyond any reasonable doubt, that some school boards had not 
acted “reasonably.” With each year the appeals became fewer in number. 
Lately, there have been only four or five at the end of each school year 
and the boards have been upheld in a majority of cases, which proves 
that boards are now much more careful, no doubt, because of the 
teachers’ right to appeal if dismissed. This year, ten cases of dismissal 
were referred to the Alberta Teachers’ Association, all of which were 
settled out of court by the boards concerned and the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. Not a single case went to the Board of Reference. 

The teachers of Alberta recommend the tenure laws of our province 
to the teachers of all other provinces. These laws have been tested and 
have proved to be fair to teachers, boards, and the schools. 

A 40-Hour Week 

D URING the railroad strike the Hon. John L. Robinson, minister of 
industries and labour, spoke to the Medicine Hat Kiwanis Club on 
the subject of trends in hours of work per week. Dr. Robinson said it was 
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his considered opinion that the 40-hour week was coming “whether we 
like it or not.” It is doubtful if many of his immediate listeners “liked it,” 
for the majority were employers. But the voters in the constituency, no 
doubt, liked it very much. Many of them are industrial employees and 
750 of them work for the C.P.R. 

Two ideas occurred to me while the minister was speaking—in ref¬ 
erence to teaching, of course. First, I envied labor having a minister of 
the government speak right out in support of the group he represents. It 
has been some time since education has had anyone in the government 
speak for teachers, or children, or schools. 

Second, it was again brought to my attention that teachers are one of 
the few—perhaps the only group—in this country that has not had some 
improvement in conditions of work over the last 50 years. The hours 
of school have remained constant, it is true. But the teacher’s load has 
increased out of all reason. More pupils, classes up to 50, more plays to 
direct, more choruses to train, more teams to coach, more records to 
keep, more reports to make, more meetings to attend, festivals, field 
days, hockey leagues, fastball leagues and basketball leagues. Besides, 
teaching has become more difficult, more complicated, more profession¬ 
al. 


Few, if any, teachers can get by with only 40 hours a week. The 
average teaching load has become so heavy that there has been an alarm¬ 
ing increase in the number of cases of nervous breakdown among 
teachers. Perhaps the Alberta Teachers’ Association should investigate 
the need for regulations about the number of pupils permitted to enroll 
in one class, the number of hours per teacher for extra-curricula activi¬ 
ties, for parent-teacher conferences, for clerical work re reports, cumu¬ 
lative record cards, etc. 

Right now teachers should concentrate on this classroom load racket. 
For it is just that—a racket. There is no need for any place in Alberta 
to be short of classrooms—or teachers either. For years the teachers have 
bean stressing the desirability of smaller classes (maximum, 32 pupils) 
with .no appreciable results. As a matter of fact, average classroom loads 
have been increasing of late. Every local should investigate this matter. 
If the classroom load is too heavy, protests should be sent to the board. 
Detailed information should also be sent to the board, to the parents of 
the children in these over-crowded classrooms, setting out the ways in 
which the children may be “short-changed” in these crowded classrooms. 
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Our President's Column 


I T is fitting that with a new school 
year, we begin by extending a 
cordial welcome to those beginning 
their teaching career. You will find 
your associates interested in your 
welfare, and anxious to help you 
wherever help is needed. We hope 
to see you active in our local associa¬ 
tions, in our conventions, as well as 
in the classroom; your enthusiasm 
and vigor are welcome additions to 
the teaching profession. 

I would wish also to welcome all 
teachers to another year of service in 
education. There can be very few who 
would look back on a year past and 
gone as the one during which we ac¬ 
complished everything we inspired to 
achieve. In this, as in every new 
school year, we set new goals, plan 
new campaigns, attempt to correct our 
faults, and improve our successes. 

CTF Conference 

The annual Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation conference held in Saska¬ 
toon in August was attended by Miss 
Gimby, Mr. Ansley, and myself. In 
our opinion, the sessions were most 
informative and valuable. The Can¬ 
adian Teachers’ Federation is moving 
toward some practical solution of the 
problem of transfer of teacher pension 
credits from province to province. The 
delegates take an active and personal 
interest in the problems facing sister 
associations, and react positively to 
any threat to education anywhere in 
our Dominion. Considerable time was 
spent in the study of proposed revis¬ 
ions to National Policy of the Can¬ 
adian Teachers’ Federation. Much of 
this was necessarily routine, but in the 
complete text of the statement of 
policy one can see the growth of a 
strong national organization of Can¬ 
adian teachers. It is only fitting to 
express our pleasure in the election of 


E. T. Wiggins, our past president, to 
the presidency of the Canadian Teach¬ 
ers’ Federation. Our earnest wishes 
for a successful term go forward to 
Mr. Wiggins. 

ATA Workshop 

Our Second Alberta Teachers’ 
Workshop was held in Banff during 
late August. Judging from the infor¬ 
mal opinions expressed and the ques- 
tionaire poll, the Workshop was as 
successful as our first. This year a 
special Writers’ Course was con¬ 
ducted; we are hopeful that the re¬ 
sults will begin to appear in our mag¬ 
azine as well as in the daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

It is a pleasure to report that Sup¬ 
plementary Pension cheques have been 
sent out to those who are eligible and 
have applied. The office reports that 
several letters of appreciation have 
been received to date. 

Our new building is proceeding 
nearly on schedule. At the date of 
last report, the steel framework was 
erected and plumbing and wiring be¬ 
gun. It may be that the construction 
will be complete by May or June of 
next year. 

Moving from reports of the past and 
present to the future, one can see the 
usual problems confronting us. The 
lag in teachers’ salaries as compared 
with the wage index in other salaried 
groups is alarming. Coupled with this 
serious situation is the ominous por¬ 
tent to education of reports such as 
that of the Hope Commission in On¬ 
tario, and acts such as our County 
Act. 

Professional Status and Salaries 

Of equal importance at all times is 
the question of professional status. It 
is certainly past the time that we must 
close our ranks on this issue, and state 
unequivocably our demand for higher 
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qualifications for teachers. A stand 
such as this is vital to the advance of 
our profession, and to the betterment 
of education in general. The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association has consistently 
argued that the basic reason for the 
shortage of qualified teachers is to be 
found in low salaries, low entrance 
qualifications, casual teacher-training, 
and low regard for the profession by 
the public. Any recruitment campaign 
which ignores the active operation of 
one or all of these factors is wanting 
in philosophy and certain of ultimate 
failure. 

Teachers’ salaries are not yet at 
parity with those of comparable occu¬ 
pations. Many who point to the in¬ 
creases in the salary bill over the 
past years base their views on the 
position that teachers’ salaries were 
right and adequate in the early thir¬ 


ties. We can never subscribe to this 
view; and if we do not, then, our sal¬ 
aries have done little else than some¬ 
what leisurely follow the rising wage 
index across the country. It will be 
more important than ever before for 
all of us to study this view more close¬ 
ly than ever, as living costs continue 
to spiral. 

Dr. Saniom 

Education in general, and Alberta 
in particular, have lost a brave and 
doughty champion in the death of Dr. 
Clarence Sansom. No one who has 
had either the privilege of following 
him in debate or in the press, can 
have failed to deeply admire his intel¬ 
lectual honesty, his keen insight, and 
his convictions. The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association mourns the passing of one 
of our great leaders and educational- 


DEATHS 

The secretary of the Teachers’ Re¬ 
tirement Fund regrets to report the 
death of the following teachers: 

Lena Bartoshyk on February 5, 
1950. Six years’ service. 

Charles Bradwell on September 13, 
1950. Twenty-six years’ service. 

James Brackenridge on February 
23, 1950. Thirty-two years’ service. 

Alberta Adeline Burns on April 27, 
1950. Service not known. 

Stanley Carver on May 14, 1950. 
Twenty-nine years’ service. 

Elsie Connah on August, 1950. 
Twenty-eight years’ service. 

Ralph Dyer on September 26, 1950. 
Eleven years’ service. 

H. O. Harper on September 21, 
1950. Twenty-seven years’ service. 

Grace Margaret King on January 
26, 1950. Nineteen years’ service. 

Helen Edith Macmillan on July 24, 
1950. Seven years’ service. 

Edward McNeil on August 27, 
1950. Four years’ service. 

Lawrence Alvin Reid on May 20, 
1950. Thirty years’ service. 

Alice M. Robertson on May 19, 
1950. Thirty years’ service. 

George W. Robertson on August 
13, 1950. Thirty-six years’ service. 

Mary Jeannette Thoreson (nee 
Hinman) on May 30, 1950. Twelve 
years’ service. 
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Wilma Van Deelen on July 22, 
1950. Eight years’ service. 

Mary Evelyn Willetts on August 9, 
1950. Ten years’ service. 


“To provide the opportunity to exchange ideas, to chal¬ 
lenge procedures, and to clarify things relating to teacher 
education was the object of 


AT As Second Workshop 


E ducational leaders from 
Washington and Alberta, news¬ 
paper men, labor leaders, and teach¬ 
ers from every corner of Alberta 
gathered at Banff August 20 to 26 to 
discuss educational publicity, public 
relations, collective bargaining, ad¬ 
ministration, and educational writ¬ 
ing. Judging by the enthusiasm 
shown by members this year, both 
for the holiday opportunities after 
hours and the high quality of leader¬ 
ship exhibited by those in charge, 
the Workshop will become an an¬ 
nual affair. 

Under the leadership of Lars 
Olson, past member of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Provincial Ex¬ 
ecutive, administrative problems 
ranging from the improvement of 
teacher attendance at sublocal meet¬ 
ings to problems associated with The 
A.T.A. Magazine, were studied. The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association has al¬ 
ready demonstrated its influence in 
educational leadership in Alberta 
during the short time since it at¬ 
tained professional status in 1936, 
and its members are confident that 
they have a splendid opportunity to 
help form the destiny of a rapidly 
expanding province. This entails a 
highly efficient and active local in 
every city and in every school div- 

Alberta Teachers’ Association re¬ 
lations with labor became the topic 
of discussion under the direction of 
Gordon Wilkinson, Trades and Labor 
Congress, Calgary. Since teachers 
have many problems in common with 
tradesmen and since they teach the 


G. A. TAYLOR 
Principal, Rocky Mountain House S.D. 


children of tradesmen, as well as the 
children of all other occupational 
groups, members of the Workshop 
found that consideration of matters 
of common interest with Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son were of vital interest. K. A. 
Pugh, chairman of the Board of In¬ 
dustrial Relations, Edmonton, dealt 
with the details of The Alberta Lar 
bour Act. 

Wherever a group of people 
gather to talk over common prob¬ 
lems, whether it be a service club or 
a social studies class the technique 
of public discussion becomes para¬ 
mount. C. R. Strother, professor of 
clinical psychology, University of 
Washington, conducted a study of 
the art of public discussion. Members 
of this group hope to be able to en¬ 
liven and make more purposeful 
public discussions in their own 
classes, Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion locals, and in community organ¬ 
izations. 

A five-day course in journalism 
was an addition to the Workshop this 
year. Howard M. Brier, professor of 
journalism, University of Washing¬ 
ton, writer of fiction popular with 
teenagers, offered instruction in the 
art of effective presentation of facts 
in readable form for publication in 
newspapers and periodicals. Besides 
writing articles for The A.T.A. Maga- 


ers’ Course* at th 
Banff in August. 
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zine, members of the class are confi¬ 
dent that they will arouse enthusiasm 
among their students for writing ef¬ 
fectively whether their efforts are 
for a class assignment, the school 
paper, or the local newspaper. 

“Publicity and Public Relations” 
was the topic of a panel discussion 
Tuesday evening. Guest speakers 
were C. A. Clark, editor of The High 
River Times, Basil Dean, on the edi¬ 
torial staff of The Calgary Herald, 
E. H. McGuire, commercial manager, 
CFCN, and T. A. Shandro, education¬ 
al publicity director of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. F. J. C. Sey¬ 
mour, president of the Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association, acted as chairman. 

Misunderstandings between the 
public and the school were uncovered. 
Mr. McGuire found that high school 
students did not know the geography 
oi Alberta when they came to work 
in his broadcasting station. Mr. 
Clark complained that high school 
students could not write so as to be 
useful in the newspaper business, and 
that many teachers were placed in 
positions that they could not handle 
the first year. He advocated appren¬ 
ticeship for teachers. Mr. McGuire 
suggested a return to the so-called 
training of the “memory” by means 
of memorization of rules in French 
or Latin grammar. Mr. Callbeck, of 
Calgary, pointed out that scientific 
investigation revealed that there was 
too little transfer of training from 
one subject to another to justify the 
teaching of any subject in school 


purely for the benefit to be trans¬ 
ferred to other studies. 

“Cooperation Within the School 
System” was the topic for a panel 
headed by Eric C. Ansley, general 
secretary of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. Guest speakers were 
Ethel Fildes, Spirit River High 
School, W. A. Taschuk, principal of 
Myrnam School, J. L. Wyatt, Board 
member of the Medicine Hat School 
District, and George Wilson, super¬ 
intendent of Calgary Division. Re¬ 
sponsibility for decisions in the ad¬ 
ministration of a school was a feature 
of the evening. No one seemed cer¬ 
tain as to the exact relative position 
of teacher, principal, superintendent, 
and school board. Successful school 
systems seemed to function harmon¬ 
iously by exhibiting a good deal of 
give-and-take within the system, 
where all parties displayed an under¬ 
standing of the views of the others 
and their problems. 

Coffee drew everyone to Chalet 
Two after each session, and in the 
evening, to talk over the events of 
the day; here many discussions con¬ 
tinued. The week passed all too 
quickly; when Saturday noon arrived, 
no one seemed to feel that the seven 
days had been long enough. Enthus¬ 
iasm for the Workshop coupled with 
the pleasures of Banff grew stronger 
every day. The members left- for 
their homes with something to tell 
and with all kinds of ideas for their 
locals this year. 







Administration in the 
Alberta Teachers' Association 


LARS OLSON 

T HE purpose of this course was to 
study the various steps of organi¬ 
zation within our association in order 
that the services to our members 
might continue to improve at all levels. 

It was very gratifying to witness 
the keen interest that the teachers as¬ 
sembled at Banff showed in our pro¬ 
fessional organization. Evidence that 
our organization stands on firm 
ground was emphasized by repeated 
assertions that we have all the mach¬ 
inery necessary to carry on effective¬ 
ly, we only need to make full use of it. 

Some weaknesses in operation were, 
however, pointed out and recommen¬ 
dations for overcoming these were 
given. One was that trouble often 
develops between teacher and teacher 
or between teacher and board and 
very little is done to help the situation 
in the early stages. If such difficulty 
develops to an acute state a charge 
may be laid before the Discipline Com¬ 
mittee. It was felt that every effort 
should be made to overcome such 
potential trouble in the early stages if 
possible. The opinion was voiced by 
all groups that it was desirable to 
establish a committee in each local to 
offer help. This committee might con¬ 
sist of experienced and tactful teach¬ 
ers and one or more board members 
who would be able to give advice in 
settlement of such differences before 
they became too acute. Such commit¬ 
tees could meet at need to deal with 
various matters; minor irritations, 
interpreting The School Act, trans¬ 
fers, evaluation of credits, placements, 
or other matters. 

Its composition could be rather 
elastic dependent on the geography of 
the region or other factors. It might 
be called a conference committee, a 



joint committee, a liaison committee, 
an adjustment committee, or a school 
improvement committee. It was felt 
that the term grievance committee 
should not be used. An article could, 
if desired, be inserted in the collective 
bargaining agreement to make pro¬ 
vision for its establishment. 

Another was that geographical rep¬ 
resentatives had difficulty in contact¬ 
ing councillors and executives of the 
various locals within their district. 
Since several conventions are held 
within the areas of some geographical 
districts and since much time and a 
great deal of travel is needed to con¬ 
tact all sections, too much demand is 
often made on the district representa¬ 
tives’ time. To overcome this, recom¬ 
mendations were made that district 
meetings be called where practical 
within a geographical area: perhaps 
two per year. Here councillors of 
locals and executive members could 
meet with the geographical represen¬ 
tative to discuss Association matters 
and receive reports from the central 
office. Closer touch with all matters 
could thus be established. 

It was agreed that some simple form 
of report be drafted whereby the local 
secretary could inform head office 
yearly of all activities carried on. 

Many matters concerning local ad¬ 
ministration were reviewed and de¬ 
finite recommendations made. While 
it was felt that all of these could not 
be implemented in all locals, never- 
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theless, the most desirable practices 
were emphasized in all groups. 

Some specific recommendations were 
as follows: 

Local Executive 

The president of a local should be a 
person well acquainted with the prob¬ 
lems of that local, be professionally 
minded, and have had previous exper¬ 
ience in an executive position. 

The secretary-treasurer’s position 
should have a quality of semi-perman¬ 
ency and continuity. He or she is the 
key person on the executive. It is not 
desirable that changes of both presi¬ 
dent and secretary be made in any one 
year. An assistant secretary might 
train for secretary. The secretary 
should be paid an honorarium for ser- 

New members could be brought in 
as sublocal representatives. They 
might be placed on different commit¬ 
tees but not on salary schedule com¬ 
mittees until they have had some ex¬ 
perience. 

The salary schedule committee 
should consist of three or more mem¬ 
bers who are acceptable to the board. 
They should be of a diplomatic nature 
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and the majority should have had pre¬ 
vious experience on such a committee. 
Some continuity of office is practical. 

To Increase Attendance at Local 
Meetings 

1. If there are a number of sub¬ 
locals comprising one local, have each 
sublocal sponsor a general meeting. 
The program could consist of a short 
talk by the superintendent, a speech 
on some professional topic by a good 
speaker, films on classroom practice, 
and conclude with some social 
activity. 

2. It is beneficial to have a record 
of attendance by registration so some 
permanent record is available. 

3. Organized transportation by 
teachers in various areas, costs borne 
by individual teachers, or the local, 
or the school board. 

4. Bring teachers out by having 
social events and they will ultimately 
take an interest in the business. 

5. Social evenings will vary in na¬ 
ture dependent on local conditions 
and interests. This would have to be 
handled by local ingenuity. 

6. Informal discussion in small 
groups. Panel discussions with buzz 
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sections; avoid undue length. 

7. Extra-curricular activity of 
local interest, track meets, or festi¬ 
vals. 

8. Projects: 

(a) Testing programs, 

(b) Compiling a divisional hand¬ 
book, 

(c) Studying Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation Handbook, 

(d) Principals could stimulate in¬ 
terest by introducing problems to 
junior members. 

(Avoid prolonged track meet and 
festival discussions.) 

Difficulties to be Overcome 

Local secretaries must get informa¬ 
tion into head office as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Mailing lists should be sent to 
head office as soon as possible. Names 
of officers of local sent in immediately 
after elections. Salary agreement 
must be in four official copies, one for 


the local, one for the head office, two 
for the school board who will send one 
to the Department of Education. 

Anmulal Reports from locals should 
include: 

(a) Financial report, 

(b) Number of sublocals, 

(c) Number of executive meetings, 

(d) Number of general meetings 
and attendance, 

(e) Other activities of the local. 

The above contains some of the 

most pertinent material discussed in 
the Administration section. 

I would like to express my apprecia¬ 
tion to all the members who partici¬ 
pated in this group. The experience 
was a memorable one for me and I 
sincerely hope that the opportunity to 
exchange opinions on these topics will 
help to make our organization a still 
more vital force in the field of educa- 


NOTICE 

Since April 1, 1948, when The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 
was amended, there has been a growing interest in the pension 
scheme, and it is apparent that some means of supplying all teachers 
with information concerning the scheme has become necessary. It is 
therefore planned, that early in the new year a Supplement dealing 
with pensions will be issued with The A.T.A. Magazine. This Supple¬ 
ment will contain not only The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act and 
Bylaw No. 1 of 1948, hut will also contain a section of Questions and 
Answers, the questions being ones which are commonly asked by 
the teachers. 

It has been decided that, in the meantime, due to the great 
amount of work involved in sending information to individuals, only 
questions from teachers contemplating early retirement will receive 
personal attention, and that other questions will be dealt with in the 
Supplement. Those people who have questions they feel should be 
included in the Supplement are urged to submit them as soon as 
possible. 

Consideration is also being given to the publication of a pamphlet 
which will give information concerning the pension fund, in a simple 
and graphic form. 

BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 
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So You Want to Write 

HOWARD M. BRIER 

Author and Professor of Journalism 

University of Washington 


M OST professional authors will 
tell you that writing is a lone¬ 
ly task, and that success seldom 
comes easily or quickly. They speak 
from experience, for most of them 
have served long apprenticeships. 

Stall, countless people have the 
urge to write, and as long as the 
desire exists it should never be dis¬ 
couraged. 

There is some question as to 
whether or not a successful writer 
can teach a beginning writer how to 
produce material that will sell. We 
hear the expression that writers are 
“born and not made,” but that ex¬ 
pression is also subject to question. 
There have been writers who showed 
little early ability who later de¬ 


veloped into highly successful mer¬ 
chants of the written word. Robert 
Louis Stevenson was such a writer. 
He spent years imitating the style 
of others before he developed his 
own inimitable style. • 

Can a teacher help you learn to 
write? Yes, provided the teacher 
has, among other qualifications, 
these two attributes: (1) the ability 
to teach; (2) the ability to write. 

“The ability to teach” is a rather 
large order. It includes all of the 
qualifications expected of a success¬ 
ful teacher—understanding, know¬ 
ledge, skill in method, personality, 
and a sincere desire to be of service. 
The teacher who can inspire his 
pupils to make an effort, and who 




can guide that effort along produc¬ 
tive lines, will be most likely to suc¬ 
ceed. 

The second attribute, “the ability 
to write,” is essential. A parent, 
desirous of having his child learn to 
play the violin, would certainly not 
entrust that child to a teacher who 
could not play the instrument. Nor 
would you expect a pupil to learn 
French from a teacher who could not 
speak the language. So the chances 
are that the best teacher of writing is 
one who has demonstrated his ability 
to write. 

Yet there are many writers who 
could never qualify as good teachers. 
There must be a fusion of the two 
attributes; the ability to teach, and 
the ability to write. Both come from 
long training, and long experience. 
Even then, all that the teacher can 
do is help you to learn to write. 

The word you is emphasized to 
stress the importance of voluntary 
effort in this learning process. You 
must have the desire to learn or you 
will never learn. 

It was a real pleasure for me to 
work with a group of Alberta teach¬ 
ers at the Banff Writers’ Workshop 
in August. I found each member of 
the group serious, responsive, and 
eager to master some of the funda¬ 
mentals of magazine article composi¬ 
tion. They were quick to learn the 
few techniques I could present to 
them, and before the week was over 
each member of the class was 
launched on a writing project that- 
should mark the beginning of many 


worthwhile articles to come. 

I have broken one of my own rules 
in that preceding paragraph. I have 
injected myself, the author, into the 
article. My summer pupils will under¬ 
stand, and no doubt forgive me, for 
I am not attempting a formal article 
here. I mention the fact only to 
point out that there are certain 
techniques in writing that can be 

My pupils will also note that in the 
title, and the first eight paragraphs 
I was writing with my reader in mind, 
a technique that we discussed at 
great length. Other matters that we 
considered were the preparation of 
copy, the factors of reader interest, 
a critical analysis of a professional 
article, article formulas, and the ele¬ 
ments of style in narration, descrip¬ 
tion, and dialogue. Some of our 
work was informal, and we had only 
a taste of the personal conference 
method, a type of teaching that we 
might have used more extensively 
had there been more time. 

Yes, a teacher can help you to 
learn to write. When you have 
grasped the fundamentals, all that 
it takes is a good typewriter; a de¬ 
sire to pound the keys; a sturdy 
physique; a natural bent for gather¬ 
ing material; interest in people, 
places, and things; curiosity; and a 
mind that produces a flow of ideas. 
Don’t let that last item stump you. 
Ideas are constantly elbowing one 
another in your mind. Turn them 
loose. Get them on paper. Start 
writing. 


If I Were Starting Over . . . 

Here are a few worthwhile suggestions for new teachers and for 
others also: 

1. I would keep a Who's Who of all my students. 

2. I would keep a record of unusual classroom happenings and 
bright answers. 

3. I would keep a filing system for teaching aids. 

4. I would keep permanent records of all tests and their results. 

Adapted from Kansas Teacher. 
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How Would You Write It? 


F. A. RUDD 


Institute and attended 
petition sponsored by 


staff of the Lethbridge Collegiate 
j the Writers’ Course at the Work- 
re for the Lethbridge City Local. 

the Canadian Bar Association last 


H OW to write and express our¬ 
selves so the outside public will 
become more interested and inform¬ 
ed in the role of modern education, 
was a worthy feature of the second 
summer Workshop held at Banff this 
year. Nestled in the slopes of Tun¬ 
nel Mountain, the chalets of the 
School of Pine Arts proved an in¬ 
spirational setting for teachers to 
study themselves. Fifteen of the 
sixty-seven present placed intense 
emphasis in the course on Education 
Writing on the technique of appeal¬ 
ing to the reading public. To tell 
the teachers’ story, and to tell it ef¬ 
fectively, is widely recognized by 
educators as being a pressing need in 
the profession today. 

Wide Representation 

From Spirit River in the North to 
Lethbridge in the South, representa¬ 
tives of the elementary, intermediate 
and high school, really got to grips 
with the problem of how to write in 
order to interest people. This 
province-wide participation should do 
much to enable the entire profession 
to benefit greatly from the experience 
of those attending this course. Who 
was YOUR local delegate? In the 
opinion of many delegates every 
local in the province should en¬ 
deavour to be represented at the 
annual Banff Workshop. It is also 
generally conceded it is not enough 
that one delegate only should bene¬ 
fit. Someday every Alberta teacher 
should have had the experience of 
Banff! 


Professor Brier Group 
Consultant 

Howard M. Brier, professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Washington, gave inspiring leader¬ 
ship in the study of principles es¬ 
sential to effective writing. Know¬ 
ledge gained was put into immediate 
practice. Each member of the group 
was required to write an article for 
publication applying the accepted 
formula of the professional writer. 
Provided we have first the desire 
to write, source material is all 
around us. Professor Brier stressed 
forty-four factors of human interest 
—-topics in which all people are inter¬ 
ested at one time or another. The 
successful writer must appeal to the 
reader; catch and hold his interest at 
all times. 

Two Objectives 

The principal aim at Banff in 
Education Writing was considered 
to be the expression of ideas in the 
promotion of education, mainly non- 
remunerative writing. The objective 
of learning to write professionally 
was secondary to the course, but the 
same principles apply to both. In 
fact it was a dual purpose approach. 
There are those who believe we do not 
need to learn how to write; the av¬ 
erage teacher has the skill now. To 
those who attended this writing 
‘clinic,’ that was soon seen to be a 
delusion. There is a right way of 
doing everything in this world. Suc¬ 
cessful writing, professional or 
otherwise, is no exception. Time, ex- 
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perience, and constant practice are 
essential elements for success in 
writing. We must learn to walk be¬ 
fore we can run! 

We Learn By Doing 

Careful analysis was made of an 
article by a professional writer in 
The Saturday Evening Post of Au¬ 
gust 12—“Edmonton, Alberta”—by 
Richard L. Neuberger. This sample 
of good magazine writing was close¬ 
ly studied in relation to human in¬ 
terest factors and professional 
technique. The principles and 
tricks of effective expression to 
catch and hold the interest of the 
reader, in this case mostly the 
American reader, were profusely it- 
lustrated here. In addition to dis¬ 
cussion and illustration of principles 
and the writing of a completed 
article, each member of the group 
was required to write a short story 
for practice. This was to exemplify 
the use of description, dialogue, or 
narration. No ‘workshop’ in the true 
sense would be complete without pro¬ 
duction of an actual piece of work. 
Was it easy to do all this in a few 
crowded hours that week? No, it was 
not easy. Is this not proof that as 
teachers we need also to learn, es¬ 
pecially how to write? 

What Do YOU Think? 

What was the opinion of the group 
members themselves of such a 
course? Here are a few comments. 
Carl Farvolden of Athabasca through 
his Public Relations Committee 
writes each week for the local week¬ 
ly. The paper is eager for the ma¬ 
terial taken as edited by Mr. Far¬ 
volden. Greater tangible returns 
have come to the school as a direct 
result. There is more equipment, 
more buildings, more parent and 
taxpayer interest. D. V. Morris of 
the Calgary City Local is firmly con¬ 
vinced we have a definite task to 
perform in bringing the daily and 
weekly press and radio up to date in 
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the matter of the function and 
technique of the modern school and 
modern education. The business and 
professional public must also be 
told the facts in an effective and 
compelling manner. What better 
preparation for such a mission than 
training in the fundamentals of 
journalism as briefed in the course on 
Education Writing at Banff? Miss 
Bertha Lawrence of the Edmonton 
High School Local in answer to the 
question “Do we need to educate or 
inform the business public through 
education writing?” says yes, provid¬ 
ed we first clarify our own thinking. 
“If the public were aware of the 
aims of education; if it were demon¬ 
strated to them that in these chang¬ 
ing economic and social conditions, 
different stresses must be laid and 
different potential abilities develop¬ 
ed, the public would be more sym¬ 
pathetic to our problems and much 
more cooperative in working out the 
solutions” is the opinion of Miss 
Lawrence. In answer to the difficult 
question of how to get others in our 
particular local to write, Don Pres¬ 
cott of Red Deer feels we must appeal 
to their sense of responsibility and 
loyalty. It cannot be left to one alone. 
Professor Brier states here that 
there must first be a desire to write, 
or it must be developed. Then we 
must sell others in the organization 
on the need for Education Writing. 
We must plan to be interesting to 
the reader we aim to reach. 

We must study the requirements 
of the medium, be it press, radio or 
public address, through which we 
plan to impress, if we would be suc¬ 
cessful. In the opinion of Professor 
Brier we must develop a keen sense 
of relative importance of news items 
or points of interest related to our 
medium of expression. Knowledge of 
the fine points of good writing, as 
well as of the basic formula or plan 
for the magazine article, is a pre¬ 
requisite if our efforts are to be 
acceptable. All work should be 
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typed neatly in double space, with 
one and one half inch margins, ac¬ 
cording to accepted form. The 
ability to ‘slant’ an article to suit 
the particular style of a magazine 
editor, or to meet the split-second 
timing of a broadcast, is an impor¬ 
tant asset to any writer. Only by 
meeting these requirements can we 
hope to obtain maximum cooperation 
from magazine, press, or radio in 
getting our material published in 
mutually acceptable form. 

Selected Topics Indicate Wide 

Members of this group chose a 
wide variety of topics for a short 
article to illustrate the principles of 
effective writing. Such selections as 
Collective Bargaining, Group Plan¬ 
ning at Banff, Photography, Public 
Relations and Educational Publicity, 
Dinosaurs of the Red Deer Badlands, 
Workshop Ideas on Local Administra¬ 
tion, the Second Banff Workshop, 
and Education Writing indicate how 
extensive was the field to which the 
fundamentals of journalism learned 
here were applied. Following the 
helpful criticism of Professor Brier 
these articles will be completed for 
publication. Watch for these through¬ 
out the year in your A.T.A. Magazine. 

Questionnaire Reflects 
Satisfaction 

Was it all worth while? Should 
this course be repeated another year? 
Again the group members speak for 
themselves. A questionnaire was 
circulated by the Central Executive, 
to which reaction was invited. The 
section pertaining to the course on 
Education writing contained three 
questions. These were (1) Was the 
course as valuable as you had antici¬ 
pated?, (2) Should it be repeated in 
1951?, (3) Have you any suggestions 
for improvement of the course? 

The general consensus of signed 
answers to these questions indicated 
that the course was by unanimous 


agreement as valuable or more so 
than expected. One comment, how¬ 
ever, suggested attempting to find 
solutions to the problem of getting 
educational articles to the press and 
radio in mutually acceptable form. 
Group opinion was unanimous that 
the course should be repeated in 
1951. Intense interest in the course 
was proven by unanimous agreement 
that more time should be made 
available to participate in Education 
Writing. This might even take the 
form of introducing a course into the 
Faculty of Education Summer School 
to carry B.Ed. credit or of introduc¬ 
ing a writing course at the Banff 
Scool of Fine Arts. Value of the 
course would be enhanced by larger 
enrollment and by making it possible 
for the same delegate to attend two 
years in succession. More prepara¬ 
tion and direction prior to taking the 
course and closer integration with 
other courses at the Workshop were 
also suggested. One member believ¬ 
ed some attention might now be given 
to the writing of radio scripts and 
dramatization as a means of exploit¬ 
ing the field of radio in Education 
Writing and Public Relations. 

Banff Can Teach YOU to Write 

Such was Banff, 1950, to the pub¬ 
licity minded teacher. Educational 
Publicity and Public Relations are 
among the foremost needs and 
topics of clinical study and practice 
by the teaching profession today in 
line with similar development in 
other professions. How to tell the 
story of modern education in an 
interesting and at the same time in¬ 
formative manner was the theme at 
Banff. The general public want to 
know. The business man needs to 
know. The taxpayer has an invest¬ 
ment at stake. The parent is per¬ 
sonally interested. Practice and ex¬ 
perience in the application of proved 
technique, based on a primary de¬ 
sire to write, can teach you so to 
write that you CAN interest people. 
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ATA Publicity 
and 

Public Relations 

T. A. SHANDRO, Publicity Agent 
Alberta Teachers' Association 

T WO slogans, well known in the 
commercial advertising busi¬ 
ness, were the “posers” around which 
the Educational Publicity and Public 
Relations Course at the Banff Work¬ 
shop evolved. The first slogan studied 
and applied to the teacher was: “A 
man who doesn’t advertise is like the 
man who winks in the dark — he 
knows it; nobody else does.” 

It was generally agreed that to a 
great extent such has been the situ¬ 
ation with the teacher and his pro¬ 
fession. We have been too occupied 
with our classroom procedure and 
general routine duties to be suf¬ 
ficiently aware of the need for let¬ 
ting the public know who we are, 
what we are doing, what our objec¬ 
tives are, and how we stack up as 
individuals and as a profession with 
those around us. 

The second and subsequent 
“poser” thrown out as a challenge 
was: “It pays to advertise, but we 
must have a product to back it up.” 

It was generally agreed that we 
HAVE a product—a very good pro¬ 
duct—one of the finest on the con¬ 
tinent. But it was also agreed that 
this product could be improved and 
that the Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion campaign in this regard must 
continue year after year. 

Once these two broad principles 
were established the Workshop 
delved into the problems of imple¬ 
mentation. An attempt was made, 
with reasonable success, we believe, 
to develop a practical answer to the 
automatic follow-up question: 

“How best can we capitalize on 
what we have—of which we are justi¬ 


fiably proud—and how far should we 
go, both as individuals and as an 
organization, to implement it?” 

Whatever the extent, the imple¬ 
mentation, it was agreed, should be 
conducted on five levels of operation 
—-the provincial, local, sublocal, com¬ 
munity, and school. An organized 
plan of dissemination of materials, 
suggestions, inspiration and even in¬ 
struction should flow out of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association head 
office to the contacts operating at 
the local levels. In most cases these 
contacts are the teachers who have 
attended the Workshop or others 
closely connected with them in the 
operation and activities of the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association locals. 

Those in charge of operation at 
the local level should in turn conduct 
a similar operation with their sub¬ 
local contacts. Those on the sublocal 
level should in turn set up their con¬ 
tacts through schools and/or com¬ 
munities. 

That, briefly, is the structure sub¬ 
ject, of course, to the many peculiar¬ 
ities of the various areas in matters 
of structure, representation, mileage, 
and communication facilities. 

It was agreed that the proposed 
structure will only be as effective 
and as valuable as the extent of its 
application. Consequently, the spark 
should come from within. Local news 
can only happen on the level of the 
local area—be it school, community, 
sublocal or regional in scope. The 
ultimate success of the entire opera¬ 
tion and the results derived there¬ 
from will be in direct proportion to 
the initiative, the energies and the in- 
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terests of the individuals responsible 
for their respective tasks in their own 
spheres of operation. 

On the school level, it was found 
that the appreciative child is one of 
the most effective media through 
which the individual teacher and his 
profession can be cast in the proper 
public light. The pupil’s pride in 
“my teacher” and the teacher’s 
pride in “my profession” are auto¬ 
matic media for the best possible 
public relations. This stems out of 
the classroom and the community 
and must be followed through at 
every opportunity. This happy re¬ 
lationship or, should I say, “attitude” 
reflects itself in many school and 
community activities. 

Aside from regular classroom pro¬ 
cedure that attitude has come about 
because the teacher is active extra- 
curricularly. He may be making the 
fullest possible use of the home and 
school association. He and his pupils 
may be publishing a widely read 
school paper. He may be the district 
reporter or correspondent to the local 
weekly paper or the daily in a near¬ 
by city. He may be the spearhead in 
a series of radio programs, in the 


setting up of a panel of speakers on 
educational matters, or in the plan¬ 
ning of school exhibits, or boys and 
girls fairs. He may be the coach of 
a school team or the manager of the 
town team. He may be a prominent 
member of a service or community or 
sports organization. 

Whatever his extracurricular activi¬ 
ties, one point is clear: tactful appli¬ 
cation of his extra talents in extra¬ 
curricular activities raises the pres¬ 
tige of the teacher in his community 
and serves as the means by which that 
increased respect and recognition in¬ 
filtrates through to a somewhat 
traditionalistic public. 

Now let us consider some of the 
“props” that are readily available 
and usually accessible. In every local 
there are several teachers with a 
“yen” for newswriting and a “nose” 
for news. In every local there are 
several weekly newspapers, with 
editors eager to accept any local ac¬ 
tivities as news. In some locals one 
or more radio stations and daily 
papers are available. In all commun¬ 
ities there are service organizations, 
community clubs, numerous other 
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groups which can serve as “media” 
for the dissemination of news of 
local interest. 

The props are there, but it- 
takes that “spark” to set the props to 
work. That spark, in matters of 
teacher interest either as individuals 
or as an organization, must come 
from the teacher himself. WE MUST 
CEASE WINKING IN THE DARK 
AND COME INTO THE LIGHT, IN 
ORDER THAT THOSE AROUND 
US SEE AND KNOW WHAT WE 
ARE DOING. 

Once the publicity and public rela¬ 
tions activities are rolling on a school 
or community level, the foundation is 
laid for education-promotion on a 
larger scale. Each sublocal has juris¬ 
diction over several schools and com¬ 
munities. The public relations man 
at the sublocal level will likely be 
confronted with the task of creating 
active interest in every possible com¬ 
munity in his area. He should also 
be kept posted on the activities 
worthy of news with the object of 
releasing the more important ones 
beyond the boundaries of the com¬ 
munity or sublocal area. 

The Public Relations officer of 
the local will be faced with similar 
duties but on a local level. 

Such a program, developed prompt¬ 
ly and thoroughly, will serve as a 
continuous vehicle for the dissemin¬ 
ation of public information in the 
teacher interest. Naturally, to keep 
it operating throughout the year a 
certain amount of information, in¬ 
struction and inspiration will have 
to be forthcoming from the provin¬ 
cial level to the local level and to the 
^ublocal, the community, and the 
school. 

With this type of promotional ac¬ 
tivity as a base, the matter of seas¬ 
onal campaigning would be much 
easier and much more effective. The 
necessary machinery would be set up 
and moving. All that would be re¬ 
quired for such campaigns as, “More 
Education and Grants” would be to 


supply the necessary ammunition at 
each level of operation and from 
there on the wheels could be set in 
motion almost automatically. 

We at the provincial level believe 
that the base has been laid. We be¬ 
lieve that the teachers who attended 
the Banff Workshop, returned to 
their locals reasonably well-equipped 
to set up the machinery fairly quick¬ 
ly. We believe, too, that there are 
many teachers reasonably well- 
equipped to take the lead in handling 
public relations and the subsequent 
publicity in their communities. 

Those who attended the Workshop 
agreed that this matter of public re¬ 
lations and publicity is a two-way 
operation—inspiration from the top, 
progressively downward, and activity 
from the bottom, progressively up- 

The year’s program breaks itself 
down into two themes, two opera¬ 
tions, two methods—on five levels. 

The themes: A strong continuing 
campaign for higher professional 
standards, using present standards as 
a springboard. 

The operations: Continuous activity 
of promotion at all levels; Seasonal 
campaigning as required. 

The methods: Development of sat¬ 
isfactory public relations; Followed 
up with adequate publicity. 

The levels: Provincial, local, sub¬ 
local, community, school. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association’s 
publicity and public relations de¬ 
partment is prepared to do all in its 
power to help you set the wheels in 
motion at each of the other four 
levels. Each area has its own pecu¬ 
liarities and problems in the matter 
of setting up publicity and public 
relations activities. Let’s hear about 
these problems. Let’s hear about the 
progress you are making. Several 
areas are now doing outstanding 
work and have smooth functioning 
publicity and public relations organ¬ 
izations. Where does your area fit- 
into the picture? 
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Letter from London 


MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 

Reprinted by permission 

Copr. 1950 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


who have tried to discuss educa¬ 
tional problems with members of 


fidence in the inherent right of the 
citizens of Alberta to appeal to 
their local member in the legisla- 


. . . Lord Cecil, whose family has 
been a permanent and potent fixture 
in English history, last week raised 
his wise, elder-statesman voice in 
the Lords to ask a question that has 
bobbed up frequently in England’s 
past, though possibly not with the 
special meaning it hears in her regi- 
imental present: Is the growing 
power of the Cabinet encroaching 
too far on individual and civil liber¬ 
ties? Many ordinary citizens who 
have uneasily wondered the same 
thing from time to time must have 
found the debate that followed of 
particularly disturbing interest. Lord 
Cecil traced in his speech what he 
described as the gradual leakage of 
freedom of action from the individual 
to the group, from the politician to 
the part, and, increasingly, from the 
famous British Parliament itself to 
the administrating upper crust of 
ministers and civil servants. He was 
concerned over the lack of any ef¬ 
fective democratic check on the de¬ 
cisions of the central authority that 
extends over all departments, includ¬ 
ing the armed forces. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, in his an¬ 
swering speech suggested that this 
power to make vital decisions rapidly 


was less dangerous than the old, 
talkative, democratic habit of mud¬ 
dling along—but not necessarily 
through. Lord Cecil, however, re¬ 
fused to draw any comfort from the 
reflection that the present Prime 
Minister is a man of moderation and 
high integrity. He posed the question 
that frightens the life out of middle- 
of-the-road English when they stop to 
think about it: If an extremist gov¬ 
ernment ever takes over, might it 
not find the powers now being forged 
remarkably handy? The Government 
speakers disregarded such possibili¬ 
ties and briskly brushed aside the pic¬ 
ture of a tyrannical executive sitting 
at the center and cocking a snook at 
Parliamentary opinion, but they ad¬ 
mitted that the dominion of the 
state over the individual is “inevit¬ 
ably” increasing. Many of the speak¬ 
ers made the point that the ordinary 
citizen is in danger of losing confi¬ 
dence in his right to appeal to his 
Member of Parliament, since it is 
more than ever clear that Members 
cannot follow a line that conflicts 
with their party’s line unless they 
want to find themselves out on their 
rebellious ears the next time an elec¬ 
tion rolls around. Altogether, the de¬ 
bate included enough forthright and 
provocative things to give material 
for hard thought to those Britons 
who occasionally worry as to whether 
the state is fulfilling its classic role 
of watchdog to their liberties, or 
whether the state, so gradually that 
it has scarcely been noticed, has not 
changed into another kind of beast 
altogether. . . . 
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Mathematics Teaching 
on the March 

JOHN C. CHARYK 
Principal, Chinook School 


The first of a series of articles to “make 
mean more’’ to teachers and to students. 


mathematics 


PART I 

Some Basic Aspects of Mathematics 
Teaching 

DUCATIONAL programs are de¬ 
signed to focus efforts upon 
human beings and their develop¬ 
ment. They are organized in a man¬ 
ner which will give individual learn¬ 
ers those patterns of conduct and 
personality which society considers 
desirable. Education is a social 
function, and as such, it is closely 
allied both to the shifting social 
conditions, and to the extending 
knowledge pertaining to the nature 
of the individual and the manner in 
which he learns. It is no longer 
enough merely to prepare individuals 
to face the ever-changing pattern of 
living, but it is desirable as well to 
give direction to these social and cul¬ 
tural changes. 

The first task of a mathematics 
teacher in teaching any grade or any 


aspect of the mathematical subject 
matter is to study carefully both the 
broad and immediate objectives as 
outlined in the various programmes 
of studies for mathematics by the de¬ 
partment of education concerned. 
Thus the keynote to any discussion 
relative to mathematical instruction 
appears to be inherited in the aims to 
be achieved, for without the continu¬ 
ed presence of the broader concepts 
of the ultimate results to be ac¬ 
complished in the mind of the teach¬ 
er the day-to-day classroom activities 
lose their significance, and are stifled 
in a morass of indecision and dissatis¬ 
faction. There is always the grave 
danger that the teacher might forget 
the goal of his teaching, and begin 
to use the tools and procedures of the 
subject matter as ends in themselves. 
Teachers of mathematics are under 
particular temptation to succumb to 
this lure of presenting facts for their 
own sake. This is no doubt due to 




the fact that mathematical concepts 
appear to possess such unquestion¬ 
able scientific qualities that teachers 
of mathematics are often prone to 
believe that the acquisition of these 
reliable facts by the children is edu¬ 
cation itself, rather than merely being 
one of the adjuncts of the education¬ 
al process. 

It is immaterial at which grade 
level we study these teaching ob¬ 
jectives they usually include the fol¬ 
lowing dual responsibility, viz., the 
mathematics program not only helps 
the pupil to become more competent 
in computational skills, but in gain¬ 
ing lasting quantitative impressions 
from the world in which he lives. All 
too frequently the student is able to 
master certain skills, but lacks the 
ability to make these skills useful in 
real-life situations. Thus a teacher 
must forever steer a course between 
the subject-matter aim on the one 
hand, and the zeal for giving the 
pupil experiences in quantitative 
thinking without the skills for doing 


it, on the other hand. However, it 
must be noted that to teach mathe¬ 
matics only in terms of utilitarian 
value is to ignore the study of 
mathematics for its own sake, i.e., 
pure mathematics. There are many 
concepts and investigations in mathe¬ 
matics that are considered exclusively 
from the standpoint of the mathe¬ 
matician’s creative power without 
any conscious application to nature. 
It is good professional practice for 
a teacher to summarize the appropri¬ 
ate aims of teaching mathematics 
and to place them in the teacher’s 
office, in the classroom, in the daily 
plan book, in the textbook, or in any 
other conspicuous place as a constant 
reminder of the ultimate educational 
purposes behind the act of teaching 
Jimmy to use and to understand the 
process of factoring, or Gloria to 
count to ten. The daily piece-meal 
teaching will take on a new signifi¬ 
cance, and the role of education as an 
all-round development of the indivi- 
(Continued on vage 40) 




International Workshop 

Rural Editorial Service 
June, 1950 

HERBERT E. SMITH, Dean 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


T HE Rural Editorial Service could 
scarcely have selected for its 
fourth annual workshop a more beau¬ 
tiful site than Banff in mid-June. 
After a long winter under the snows 
Banff was again its charming sum¬ 
mer self, all sunshine and sun 
showers. And of Banff’s many mag- 
nificient viewpoints few have more 
claim to pre-eminence than that of the 
School of Fine Arts. 

To this location then for a ten-day 
session of study and discussion, came 
editors of teacher magazines, advisers 
and counsellors about teacher maga¬ 
zines, and a few especially invited 
guests of more cosmopolitan editorial 
experience—some ninety in all. For 
ten days teacher magazines from Mis¬ 
sissippi to British Columbia, from 
Newfoundland to New Mexico, from 
all corners of the land, were examined, 
discussed, analyzed, and evaluated. To 
three panels of jurors, one on editorial 
planning, one on writing, and a third 
on format, each editor brought 
samples of his brain child, displaying 


Social Reforrr 


it proudly, humbly or nonchalantly as 
the case may be, and seeking counsel 
on its ailments and how to bring it 
properly to magazine maturity. These 
juries occupied many of the afternoon 
and some of the evening sessions. The 
jurors deliberated gravely, offered 
suggestions when any could be 
thought of, and sustained an air of 
sympathetic goodwill appropriate to 
their judicial role. 

The morning sessions ran to the 
broader aspects of magazine policy 
and production. Presentations ranged 
through lectures, panels and forums, 
to the loosely-constructed “free-for- 
alls.” Editorial privileges and respon¬ 
sibilities, techniques of news gather¬ 
ing, participation legislation affect- 
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ing schools, mass media of communi¬ 
cation and similar topics were dis¬ 
cussed. There were many good 
talkers. Several were ladies and it 
may be superfluous to add that they 
spoke well. Possibly the majority 
were men and they spoke ably too. 
The topics permitted plenty of range 
and depth and versatility in debate. 

Of the cosmopolites, first place 
goes to Mr. Roy Larsen, business 
manager of Time magazine. Out of the 
wealth of his newspaper experience he 
spoke twice, first on community re¬ 
sponsibility in education, and again on 
the enlargement of reader appeal. In 
respect of appeal Mr. Larsen’s interest 
is natural. He wants readers, and he 
wants to influence their thinking, pre¬ 
ferably without their awareness of be¬ 
ing influenced. To this end indirection 
is best. Those of you who read Time or 
Fortune may have observed that ar¬ 
ticles addressed ostensibly to a certain 
class of reader may, by a subtle kind 
of indirection, appeal also to the casu¬ 
al reader who, thinking himself well 
outside the target area, receives yet a 
good part of the shot. Such innocents 
are in press jargon said to be “reading 
over the shoulder” of the direct ad¬ 
dressee. As with kibitzers in general 
their curiosity entails a certain risk. 

Mr. Larsen’s interest in support for 
education is obviously a part of his 
broad interest in human welfare. He 
pioneered in the organization of Citi¬ 


zens’ Committees and has seen a good 
number established. These committees 
are a bit like parent-teacher groups 
except that teachers are not neces¬ 
sarily involved and the appeal is pri¬ 
marily to public spirited citizens. They 
are urged to interest themselves in 
local education and to find ways and 
means of making it better. Several in¬ 
stances of beneficial results were re¬ 
ported from various communities and 
one or two of positive mischief. Mrs. 
Lucy Payne, assistant editor of The 
Indiana Teacher, in her engaging 
forthright style, spoke the word of 
malediction upon at least one of these 
committees. Mr. Larsen allowed that 
even the finest of institutions might to 
the critical eye disclose minor de¬ 
fects. 

Most of us felt it a pity that “Andy” 
Holt had to leave after three days. He 
was on the last leg of his year as pres¬ 
ident of the National Education As¬ 
sociation and was from Tennessee. 
Nothing but misanthropy would pre¬ 
vent your responding with enthusi¬ 
asm to this big fellow’s engaging man¬ 
ner, his spontaneous interest in your 
well-being, and his intriguing south¬ 
ern accent. At least I took the accent 
to be southern, though many editors 
from the much deeper south spoke the 
purest of iCanadianese. One charming 
lady editor from Tennessee spoke of 
Andy as a man in 160 million. This I 
took to include greater United States, 





but, tactfully enough, to exclude Can¬ 
ada. In leading a forum on current 
educational problems Holt gave one of 
the finest exhibitions I have seen of 
group dynamics. 

I)r. Ralph Tyler, dean of the Divis¬ 
ion of Social Sciences at Chicago, be¬ 
sides acting as juror throughout the 
session, gave a splendid talk on the 
fundamentals of motivation in the 
learning process. Far from being 
formidable and inaccessible, as by 
popular consent a Dean ought to be, 
Dr. Tyler is contagiously genial and 
companionable, concealing a vast 
amount of wisdom behind an inviting 
ocular twinkle. 

Of the ladies I must constrain myself 
to the mention of only three. One re¬ 
calls with pleasure the lucidity of Miss 
Weeks, associate director of R.E.S., 
discussing the past, present and 
future of R.E.S. itself. From small 
beginnings four or five years ago this 
organization, now on an international 
basis, volunteers assistance to editors 
serving rural constituencies anywhere. 
Then there was the contagious com¬ 
posure of editor Miss Scott of Arkan¬ 
sas Education. Those of us who know 
little of Arkansas beyond the fame of 
her strong-minded mules, experienced 
a rapid broadening of international 
appreciations. And so it was of New 
Mexico or Alabama, or Colorado, as 
our common problems were discussed. 

Dr. Mildred Fenner, vivacious and 
dynamic, is managing editor of the 
N.E.A. Jovlmal. This is a big job for 
a small lady but to this she adds home, 
husband and children. She talked 
fluently of relationships between 
National Education Association publi¬ 
cations and state journals emphasiz¬ 
ing the need for cordial .understanding 
of their somewhat different functions. 

Of the men some of the more prom¬ 
inent in leadership and discussion 


were Dr. Hunt, editor of Phi Delta 
Kappan, Dr. Schramm, director of the 
Institute of Communications Research 
at the University of Illinois, and Mr. 
O. M. Forkert, adviser on magazine 
design to a number of publishers. Our 
own Canadian men enjoyed a good bit 
of spotlight illumination, partly be¬ 
cause of the powerful organizations 
they represent but mainly because of 
their personal qualities and progres¬ 
sive ideas. Eric Ansley of Alberta, 
Charlie Ovans from B.C., Gilbert 
Earner from Saskatchewan, and E. 
Arnett from Manitoba all played the 
infield very close and chalked up no 
errors. It would be a pleasure to men¬ 
tion many other charming people both 
from the United States and Canada 
but space does not permit. 

Finally was the R.E.S. director him¬ 
self, Dr. Francis S. Chase, known to 
everyone as Frank. He speaks with a 
great voice in the melodious Virginian 
tongue. His is the organizing genius 
behind Rural Editorial Service. In 
spare moments he teaches in the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Division of Social 
Sciences, specializing in administra¬ 
tion. Working with him one begins to 
understand why R.E.S. has grown so 
tremendously in so short a time. Pos¬ 
sibly the fine service to editors was 
badly needed. Editors are lonely folk, 
much abused and maligned. Probably 
few of them have had specific training 
in their duties. But even so, editors 
learn to be cautious if nothing else, 
and the services they are accepting 
must be worth while. From all such 
the voice of gratitude must go to the 
Ktllog Foundation which sponsored 
and financed R.E.S., and to Dr. Frank 
Chase who created and structured it. 

The editors of Canadian education 
magazines will have their own special 
note of thanks to Frank ‘Chase. 
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Is Education Producing Softies? 


ROBB W. WILSON, Staff Member 
Stony Plain Memorial High School 


E DUCATION in Alberta has for 
one of its objectives the teaching 
of a democratic way of life. Its ulti¬ 
mate aim is a free state where the 
people live in a peaceful world 
governed by Christian principles, and 
where law and order comes from the 
wish of the majority. This is all very 
pleasing; but we must remember the 
need of protecting those states which 
have made some advance in this 
direction. 

Is Education producing a nation 
of softies who will not be capable of 
fighting to protect our country? 
Should our idealistic philosophy be 
tempered by a practical outlook? We 
were lucky last time; how about the 
next? 

In 1939 thousands of our young 
men had been indoctrinated with the 
idea that peace must be maintained, 
and that by example we could in¬ 
fluence the remainder of the world. 
How fortunate it was for us that the 
peoples of the British Isles had been 
more practical and were able to hold 
the hordes while we changed our at¬ 
titude and prepared for war. Can¬ 
ada’s Government tried hard to make 
up for lost time, but were reluctant 
to effect universal conscription. 
Why? Because they were afraid of 
public opinion, and this public 
opinion was the result of our teach¬ 
ing. When they did put the act into 
force scores of young men attempt¬ 
ed to avoid making a contribution. 
Many of these were high school 
graduates. 

In an infantry training centre, 
Major A. A. Smith of the P.P.C.L.I., 
found in a mixed draft of active and 
non-permanent troops that the av¬ 
erage education of the volunteers 
October, 1950 


was three grades lower than that of 
the draftees. Could it mean that 
the better the education the young 
men had the less they saw the need 
Of fighting for their country? 

Of those who offered their ser¬ 
vices hundreds were rejected because 
of their physical standard, and most 
of those who had held sedentary posi¬ 
tions prior to enlistment, grunted and 
groaned in agony in the attempt to 
get into condition. Even the high 
school graduate who went directly 
into the service found he was not 
physically ready for combat duty. 

Principals and teachers pay lip 
service to the value of sports and 
physical education; however, this 
feature of the curriculum is fre¬ 
quently left to the new teacher on 
the staff, and often the young people 
have to organize their own sports as 
none of their teachers has sufficient 
interest. 

Youth physical improvement 
groups in Europe are sometimes the 
target of our scorn. In our ignor¬ 
ance we do not realize that similar 
organizations in Canada could serve 
to prepare our young men for the 
all-out war which seems so imminent. 
It- could be that someday we shall 
wish we had not scoffed. 

United States of America entered 


President of the Stony Plain Local 
and their representative in the 
Writers’ Course at Banff, Robb Wil¬ 
son received his early education in 
British Columbia and Saskatche¬ 
wan. He was in the Canadian Army 
and "through the kindness of the 
government he had a five-year tour 
of Europe and North Africa.” On 
his return he received his M.Ed. 
from the University of Alberta and 
is at present teaching Social Studies 
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what appeared to be a small war, 
but found it a major undertaking to 
stop the forces of a comparatively 
small section of Asia. These North 
Koreans—indoctrinated, organized 
and trained—threatened to upset the 
prestige of the leading industrial 
nation of the world. A country 
which can field a million front line 
soldiers is having difficulty in get¬ 
ting enough trained infantry into 
action to hold back an attack by 
less than one tenth of the ground 
troops the communist could set 
marching tomorrow. 

Canada is having to recruit 6,000 
men to provide one brigade. These 
soldiers have to be trained before 
they are ready for action. What if 
this attack had taken place by air¬ 
borne troops on the prairie fields of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta? 

We won the last war: we shall win 
the next; but would it not be better 
if we were to take our heads out of 
the sand before we get a mighty slap 
on another part of our anatomy? 
Surely we can read the signs! 

We do not like war. We do not 
like to see young men with a 
militaristic outlook, but how much 
easier it would be for thexi if they 
were to receive cadet training in the 
schools. Shall we give them assis¬ 
tance or shall we wait for their 
characteristic innate manhood to 
protect Canada again? 


We dislike being told that it can 
happen here, but many teachers can 
remember Ortona, Caen, Cleve, and 
the condition of the Dutch after 
years of occupation. We remember 
the East End of London and the 
shore-line houses of Eastbourne. If 
we can stop it from happening here it 
would surely be worth the effort to 
change our concepts of educational 
philosophy. 

We admit that indoctrination is 
possible in the teaching of social 
studies. If we can indoctrinate for 
democracy; should we not do the 
same for its protection? We are liv¬ 
ing in a changing world; to continue, 
we too must change. We can retain 
our idealistic views and at the same 
time take a practical look at the 
conditions of the world today. Can¬ 
ada will depend upon its men to 
protect her. Those men of the fu¬ 
ture are in the schools and it is our 
task to help them prepare them¬ 
selves for today, tomorrow, and for 
ripe old age. They won’t thank us 
if we do not let them know the 
actual conditions as they exist. If 
we cannot prepare them, at least we 
can put up some warning signs on 
their road. 

Our students are not softies yet. 
Canadians are still hardy. We can 
still put up a pretty good fight when 
we have to do it. Does our education 
help? 
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So You're a New Teacher? 


E. A. BARRELL, Jr. Chairman 
Language Arts Department 
Dover High School, Delaware 


A S a beginner in a distinguished 
and basically altruistic profes¬ 
sion you may already be oversupplied 
with advice. Probably you have read 
the illuminating remarks which the 
great psychologist William James di¬ 
rected to teachers, the much more re¬ 
cent and very provocative Teacher in 
America by Jacques Barzun, and 
many other writings of more or less 
similar purport. In addition, your 
professors have done their best, cer¬ 
tainly, to point you to the way in 
which you should go. 

However, in spite of all this, and 
though I am aware that advice is a 
commodity more cheerfully offered 
than taken, I have compiled for your 
assistance an assortment of admoni¬ 
tions. I lay them before you with 
but one observation: though not 
startlingly novel (“There is nothing 
new under the sun.”), these hits of 
advice, from the treasury of my con¬ 
siderable experience as faculty mem¬ 
ber of good schools in the east and 
middle west, will, if heeded, make 
your teaching career happier and 
more fruitful than it might otherwise 
be. 

Please Realize 

1. Please realize that theory and 
practice are not always in unison. 

You have recently completed a 
number of educational courses, most 
of which were good in content and 
in the manner in which they were 
conducted. Yet it was inevitable that 
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you learned more of the theoretical 
than of the practical aspects of the 
job for which you were heading. 

Probably the School of Education 
you attended felt that your practice, 
or “cadet” teaching would gird you 
sufficiently for the procedures and 
problems of the classroom. That was 
a fallacy, as you will discover. 

2. Please realize that teaching is in¬ 
evitably empirical. 

That is, that only through much 
experience in the classroom can you 
gain the precious instinct that tells 
you how to teach a given phase of 
your subject, how to plan your work, 
and how to gain the solid respect and 
admiration of your students. Only 
rarely is a teacher bom with this in¬ 
stinct; the rest of us have to acquire 
it. 

3. Please realize that discipline is 
virtually unnecessary when children 
are kept interested and busy. 

The bulk of disciplinary cases are 
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traceable to boredom or to the feel¬ 
ing of being totally unappreciated. 
Very seldom does one encounter a 
truly malicious student—one for 
whom school is merely The Place 
Where One Annoys the Teacher. 

i. Please realize that if an actual 
discipline problem does arise, it is 
yours, and yours alone, to solve. 

Never, except under the most ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances, send or 
take the offender to the principal’s 
office. That would be a confession 
of weakness on your part which 
would produce two immediate and 
undesirable results: (a) the princi¬ 
pal’s opinion of your judgment and 
ability will lessen, and (b) the pupil 
involved will resent you and your 
action until his very last day in 
school. Worst of all, he will undoubt¬ 
edly influence some of his friends to 
dislike and annoy you. 

5. Please realize that a school faa- 
ulty is, perforce, a mutual aid society. 

Whenever a colleague asks for as¬ 
sistance or a favor, or needs it but 
does not ask, be eager to extend a 
helping hand. You will be glad of 
his reciprocation at some future date. 

6. Please realize that to try to be a 
"pal" with your students simply does 
not “pay off." 

To place yourself on their level, 
though it win you a little transient 
popularity, will destroy that slight 
hut essential barrier between teach¬ 
er and pupil by which respect for the 
former is fostered. 

7. Please realize that teachers’ 
meetings, often tedious, are not neces¬ 
sarily so if a faculty is enthusiastic 
and progressive. 

It takes originality and planning 
to achieve a really vital teachers’ 
meeting. And though much of the 
responsibility falls on the adminis¬ 
tration, a good deal can be accom¬ 
plished by the individual teacher who 
comes prepared to present some 
fresh idea, new light on an old prob¬ 
lem, or a better way of doing a 
routine task. 
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8. Please realize that a good teacher 
is usually a good housekeeper. 

If your room-—-and, indeed, your 
very desk—is messy, pupils will note 
the fact at once and your prestige 
with them will decline. They will as¬ 
sume, perhaps rightly, that your 
teaching procedures and other profes¬ 
sional duties are equally disordered 
and careless. When they reach such a 
conclusion, I challenge you to obtain 
from them any conscientious, careful 
work. 

9. Please realize that you should not 
stop learning merely because you have 
made a graceful exit from the School 
of Education. 

Only by reading the latest in educa¬ 
tional books and magazines will you 
advance and mature in your teaching. 
An alert doctor “keeps up” with the 
newest books and articles dealing with 
medicine. Too many teachers, year in 
and year out, read almost nothing in 
their field. 

10. Please realize that if you expect 
your pupils to be interested, you your¬ 
self must be interested. 

Interest, like enthusiasm and the 
measles, is contagious. Without inter¬ 
est the pupil learns little, and he 
learns that little grudgingly. 

11. Please realize that whatever the 
subject you teach, you must also teach 
English as an integral part of it. 

When reports and test papers con¬ 
tain errors in English—misspellings, 
ungrammatical expressions, faulty 
sentences, poor punctuation—you must 
take the time to point out these defects 
to the pupils on whose papers you find 
them. Occasionally send a set of test 
papers to the English instructor with 
whom these pupils study, so that he or 
she may go over the papers with the 
students purely from the point of view 
of English usage. 

12. Please realize that modesty in 
the teacher regarding his knowledge 
and ability is ordinarily appealing to 
students. 

If you have a “Sir Oracle” air, get 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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ORDER OF MERIT 
6 YEARS 


ORDER OF MERIT 
12 YEARS 


1. —Stettler . 

2. —Coal Branch . 

Total 

.11760 

.11700 

1. —Coal Branch . 

2. —Stettler . 

Total 

.26400 

.26200 

.26100 


.11550 

4.—Sullivan Lake . 

.25850 

5.—Taber . 

.11150 

...11100 

.11100 

5.—Provost . 

.25700 

” —Berry Creek . 

” —Calgary . 

8.—Red Deer Valley . 

.25500 

.25450 


.11100 

9.—Drumheller . 

.25200 




.25200 

” — Provost . 

.11100 

11.—Berry Creek . 

.25100 

”—Red Deer Valley . 

” —Wetaskiwin . 

.11100 

.11100 

12. —Vermilion . 

13. —Taber . 

. 24812% 

.24800 

15.—Bonnyville . 

.10800 

” —Wetaskiwin . 

.24800 

.24760 

" —Neutral Hills . 

.10800 

17.—Castor . 

.24750 

.24600 



” —Two Hillls . 

.24600 




.24550 




.24550 




.24500 

q ^ L thb '(j 







.24400 




.24400 




.24300 




.24300 



” —Vegreville . 

.24300 

” —East Smoky . 

” —E.I.D. 

.10500 

.10500 

29. —Wheatland . 

30. —Thorhild . 

.24150 

.24050 

” —Fairview . 

” —Foremost . 

.10500 

10500 

31.—Athabasca . 

” —Barrhead . 

Z.Z24000 

” —Grande Prairie . 

”—High Prairie 

.10500 

” —East Smoky . 

” —Fairview . 

.24000 

.24000 

” —Holden .ZZZ 

..Zo500 

” —Grande Prairie - 

.24000 

Killam . 

.10500 

”—High Prairie . 

.24000 

” —Lac La Biche . 

.10500 

”—Lac Ste. Anne . 

.24000 

” —Lacombe . 

.10500 

” —Peace River . 

.24000 

— T ac Ste. Anne . 

JT —Lamont 

10500 

”—Red Deer . 

” —Stony Plain . 

::::::::: 2 4ooo 

” —oids .””Z!”!ZZ 

.10500 

” —Wainwright . 

.24000 



99 _Westlock .1. 

24000 

” —Pincher Creek . 

.10500 

43.—St. Mary’s River . 

.23950 

” —Ponoka . 

.10500 

44.—Clover Bar . 

.23850 

” —Rocky Mt. 

10500 

” —Lethbridge . 

.23850 

” —Spirit River . 

.10500 

” —Rocky Mt. 

.23850 

”—St. Mary’s River . 

” —Stony Plain . 

.10500 

.... 10500 

” —Smoky Lake . 

48.—Bow Valley .. 

.23850 

.23800 

” —Sturgeon . 

.10500 

” —E.I.D. 

.23800 

”•—Thorhild . 

” —VeereviUe . 

.10500 

.10500 

” —Foremost . 

” —Lac La Biche . 

.23800 

.23800 

99 _Wainwrfcht 


»_Olds . 

.23800 

” —Westlock ...zm;: 
” —Whpatland 

—Zinson 

” —Pincher Creek . 

54.—Camrose . 

.23800 

.23600 

55._fllovpr Rav 



.23600 

” —Smokv Lake . 

.10350 

” —Ponoka . 

.23600 
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So You're a New Teacher 

(Continued from page 30) 
rid of it. "Let your class feel that, like 
themselves, you too are a learner— 
only a bit older and more experienced 
than they. 

13. r lease realize t,ait different 
methods “work" with different 
pwpils. 

Don’t adhere, with bulldog tenacity, 
to just one hard and fast procedure in 
anything. Be pliable; experiment with 
new methods. 

H. Please realize that the textbook 
is only a guidebook, the starting point 
for inspirational teaching. 

“Textbook teachers” are still numer¬ 
ous, even in our so-called enlightened 
era. They are the educational robots 
who make themselves and everyone 
within their sphere of influence miser¬ 
able. They achieve little in the way of 
either results or satisfaction. 

15. Please realize that talking too 
much is the commonest error in the 
teaching profession: 

Get your pupils to talk, and then 
guide their discussion as expertly as 
possible. 

16. Please realize that homework is 
never done well unless it has first been 
thoroughly planned, honestly justified, 
and clearly explained. 

The teacher who shouts, “Pages 54 
to 60 for tomorrow!” just as the dis¬ 
missal bell begins to clang, reaps a 
meager harvest of effective homework. 

17. Please realize that sarcasm is a 
dangerous weapon to wield, especially 
on the young—who are much more 
sensitive than they are willing to 
admit. 

Actually there are few occasions in 
life when sarcasm is called for, or 
when it can accomplish anything con¬ 
structive. You are not an army ser¬ 
geant! 

18. Please realize that promptness 
should be habitual with you. 

If you are prompt at all times, most 
of your pupils will be likely to follow 
suit. And that habit will aid them im- 
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measurably in their later life. 

19. Please realize that the average 
parent-in-distress who visits you is 
highly cooperative but somewhat 
baffled. 

Deal frankly, patiently, and calmly 
with these individuals. They will ap¬ 
preciate it, and “John’s” and “Mary’s” 
work will be apt to improve as a re- 

20. Please realize that the commun¬ 
ity wants you to become an organic 
part of it. 

Hermits are generally disliked. 
Therefore, participate as far as time 
permits in the activities of church, 
clubs, and civic organizations and 
projects. It pays! 

Final Warning 

21. Please realize that the methodic¬ 
al return of corrected papers to the 
student enables him to discover his 
errors and to estimate his progress — 
or lack of it. 

Some teachers (not many) never re¬ 
turn pupil papers; others return them 
only after such lapse of time that the 
pupil has completely forgotten what 
the requirements of the job were. 

Students do not rate highly a teach¬ 
er of either type. 

22. Please realize that teachers who 
abandon their professional ideals, yet 
continue to teach, belong elsewhere 
than in a school. 

The significant is achieved only 
through the possession of ideals. 

23. Please realize that any teacher 
who fails to derive some degree of 
pleasure from working with boys and 
girls, and observing their expanding 
personalities and knowledge, should 
hand in his resignation at once. 

A square peg doesn’t fit a round 
hole. Why try it? 

21. Please realize that the well- 
planned lesson has the best (often the 
only) chance of success. 

Making lesson plans isn’t always 
thrilling. But they are the strategic 
blueprints by which you are probably 
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destined to win or lose. Every serious 
human endeavor gains by careful 
planning. What great battle was ever 
won without it? 

25. Please realize that in the teach¬ 
er’s equipment one of the most valu¬ 
able items is a ready sense of humor. 

Pupils generally despise the solemn 
face, the sepulchral voice. They like 
to laugh at the truly humorous when it 
occurs and will enjoy it along with the 
humor-seeing teacher. But as soon as 
the joke is past, resume the sober 
tenor of work. 

26. Please realize that the wise 
teacher doesn’t continually “talk shop” 
when away from school. 

To do so is a tacit confession that 
you are incapable of discussing intel¬ 
ligently other, and often broader, 
topics. 

27. Please realize that the wise 
teacher does not discuss, in the com¬ 
munity, his colleagues, his administra¬ 
tors, nor any matters which common 
sense indicates are confidential. 

If you’re looking for trouble, just 
disregard this caution! 

28. Please realize that the good 
teacher is usually consistent, not mer¬ 
curial. 

Children like to know what to ex¬ 
pect. 

29. Please realize that the godfi 
teacher generally has hobbies. 

The advantages of hobbies are too 
familiar to need comment. Hobbies 
take you “out of yourself” and provide 


new areas for your thoughts and ac¬ 
tions. 

30. Please realize that both physical 
and mental health are required of a 
successful teacher. 

If you are so unfortunate as to have 
bodily ills, or if you are a neurotic, 
your sphere is not in the schoolroom. 

31. Please realize that every good 
teacher possesses what is, to him at 
least, an acceptable philosophy of life, 
which enables him to achieve some de¬ 
gree of poise, tolerance, and serenity. 

The ship without a rudder seldom 
reaches port. 

32. Please realize that though teach¬ 
ing (the gigantic task of moulding the 
men and women of tomorrow) doesn’t 
bring large earthly recompense in 
monetary ways, “Great shall be your 
reward in heaven.” 

That, I am convinced, is an admoni¬ 
tion which requires no further com¬ 
ment. 

Bon Voyage 

It seems hardly fitting to terminate 
this farrago of advices without wish¬ 
ing the new teachers well. 

Therefore, Sir or Madame, will you 
please accept my heartiest good wishes 
for a pleasant and profitable journey 
aboard the Ship of Education. Azure 
skies and gentle breezes attend you^; 
star-encrusted be your night-time hea¬ 
vens and—my earnest prayer!—may 
you never be seasick enroute! 
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Mathematics Teaching on the March 

(Continued from page 23) 
dual and of society will be manifest. 

The wise mathematics teacher will 
not only constantly refer to the aims 
as recommended by the department 
of education, but in addition will 
utilize the basic principles underlying 
educational psychology and philo¬ 
sophy in the daily lessons. 

The entire learning process is 
highly complex, and educational 
psychologists have not yet wholly 
agreed upon what constitutes learn¬ 
ing, nor upon the process whereby 
it is accomplished. Such a situation 
causes the mathematics teacher to be 
slightly dismayed and bewildered 
when he or she attempts to make 


some functional application of 
psychological theorizing and experi¬ 
mentation. However, it is encourag¬ 
ing for teachers to realize that the 
psychologists, outside of their singu¬ 
lar terminologies, maintain a stand¬ 
ard of consistency of opinion in re¬ 
spect to the learning process that is 
remarkable. Without subscribing to 
any definite school of psychology the 
teacher of mathematics can practice 
those methods that training and ex¬ 
perience have shown to be successful. 
It would be worthwhile to consider 
some of the following psychological 
principles of learning, viz., transfer, 
motivation, fatigue, conditioning, 
plateaus in the learning process, for- 
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getting, individual differences, drill, 
overlearning, and maturation. 

The philosophy of teaching mathe¬ 
matics cannot be something which 
stands apart in the experience of the 
teacher, but it must give meaning to 
the methods of teaching and of 
learning; it must make its contribu¬ 
tion to the understanding and de¬ 
velopment of character; it must fur¬ 
nish some form of standard for the 
judgment of social progress; and it 
must throw light upon present-day 
and future society. The mathematics 
teacher as a philosopher will find 
himself or herself evaluating the 
relative values in education and 
judging the validity of different 
claims on the school by society. It is 
difficult to attain a properly balanced 
school system unless the needs of 
society and the needs of the indivi¬ 
dual are duly considered and co¬ 
ordinated. The teacher who can 
vision education in its proper per¬ 
spective as a pathway of growth lead¬ 
ing to a better human society, will he 
a more efficient teacher than one 
whose educational views do not 
function beyond the immediate sur¬ 
roundings of the mathematics text¬ 
book, the classroom, or himself. 

The course of action of integrating 
the broad basic concepts of education, 
i.e., the aims, and the psychology and 
philosophy of learning, although dif¬ 
ficult to master will make the teach¬ 
ing of mathematics more dynamic, 
purposeful, and altogether more ef¬ 
fective. 

The development of the child 
under such a teaching environment 
may be analogous to the growth of a 
plant. The mathematical teaching 
plant takes root in the justifiable 
aims as advocated by that particular 
educational system. The stem and 
the various branches might serve to 
illustrate the fact that mathematics is 
a unified system, and should be 
taught as such. The leaves draw 
their sustenance from the applied 
fields of educational psychology and 


philosophy. The energy is supplied by 
the teaching skill and the personality 
of the mathematics teacher. The en¬ 
vironment emanates from the in¬ 
spiration and encouragement pro¬ 
vided by the department of educa¬ 
tion, the superintendent of schools, 
the principal, and the community; 
while the plant structure might 
represent the school building and the 
type of equipment contained there¬ 
in. The flower and eventually the 
seeds could portray the actual out¬ 
comes desired in the child from the 
particular teaching methods em¬ 
ployed. The analogous picture above 
shows the various aspects of the 
teaching process which give purpose 
and pattern to education. 

Success in teaching mathematics 
depends to a great extent on the 
method employed by the teacher. Of 
the three factors implicated in the 
teaching process—teacher, pupil and 
subject—only the subject remains 
constant. Each new class and each 
new pupil is the variable determining 
the method to be used by the teacher. 
The successful teacher soon realizes 
the impracticability of attempting to 
prompt certain classes to respond to 
methods used successfully in the 
classes of different characteristics. 
Even with children of the same age 
group growth seldom represents a 
uniform change. Individual differ¬ 
ences of significant importance are 
found in every group, irrespective of 
the phase of growth under considera¬ 
tion. Variations occur in such items 
as intellectual ability, home environ¬ 
ment, health standards, race, nu¬ 
tritional status, sex and other allied 
factors. The individual child may or 
may not be on a par with the rest of 
the class, but he has a level of his 
own on which he can succeed, and 
which the teacher must find. Thus it 
is seen that with each class and with 
each individual member of the class, 
some evaluation of teaching tech¬ 
niques becomes necessary. 

One of the difficult tasks con- 
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fronting mathematics teachers is to 
realize that inaugural September 
classes are not at the same stage of 
development as the graduating June 
classes in spite of the fact that they 
are, or were, in the same grade. It 
requires stringent measures on the 
part of the teacher to turn back by 
ten months the class development 
calendar and to make a fresh mental 
start. Some school systems even en¬ 
courage their teachers to continue 
with the same classes of pupils until 
some definite stage of graduation is 
reached. It would also be advisable 
to select for the initial school month 
mathematical topics that are com¬ 
paratively easy for that particular 
grade or course so as to encourage 
and to inspire the students during the 
critical September period of class¬ 
room, subject and teacher ac¬ 
climatization. More than one hope 
is shattered when the teacher delves 
into some mathematics course with¬ 
out the preliminary considerations of 
the necessary mental set and pupil 
readiness. 

Much of the criticism which has 
been directed at mathematical teach¬ 
ing has emphasized the view that the 
concepts are taught as static and 
isolated entities without any refer¬ 
ence to the unity and continuity of 
the system of mathematics. The 
meaning of the fraction one-half is 
usually taught as a set concept with¬ 
out showing the various possibilities 
of the fractions between zero and 
one, and indicating the one-half in 
reference to this series. One circle is 
drawn on the blackboard and the 
general equation of the circle is de¬ 
veloped from this single static il¬ 
lustration. Doesn’t there appear to 
be a deficiency in teaching logic 
when one circle is used to develop an 
all-inclusive equation for all circles? 
A teacher controlling a piece of 
clock-spring bent in the form of a 
circle could show the infinite mani¬ 
festations of the circle in its growth 
from one of small to one of large 
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dimensions or visa versa. When the 
student is shown the entire field he 
realizes that the particular entity 
under consideration grows, pulsates 
and possesses a form of mathematical 
life, and it is easier for him later to 
grasp the idea of the one static mani¬ 
festation in relation to the whole. 
The student gathers the broad outline 
of meaning in the first instance and 
is able to see the relationships be¬ 
tween part and part in their sequence, 
in the second instance. Each teacher 
must know what has preceded his 
course and build on it; and in a 
similar vein he or she must be 
familiar with that which is to fol¬ 
low and must pave the way for it. 
Mathematics is a system, and must 
be taught as a system if maximum 
results are to be achieved. 

The most impressive feature of 
our world may be characterized in 
the one word change. No matter 
where you turn, the word of forms, 
of events, and of ideas is continually 
undergoing some form of meta¬ 
morphosis. Thus it may be seen that 
the premise of functional changes 
may be regarded as one of the bul¬ 
warks of mathematics teaching. It 
is possible to focus practically every 
mathematical activity into terms of 
functionality, and in the light of this, 
the concept of functionality must be 
repeatedly introduced throughout 
any mathematics course. When 
mathematics is no longer taught as 
a static body of facts rather as a 
plurality of possibilities the subject 
takes on a new meaning for the stu¬ 
dents. 

In no other subject is correctness 
and accuracy in language more im¬ 
portant than in mathematics. The 
vocabulary constitutes not only the 
means of communication but it is 
also very largely the medium of 
thinking and problem solving. If the 
student cannot express mathematical 
statements that are clear and intel¬ 
ligible, is this not because what they 
(Continued on Page US) 
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Registration in the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


The Board of Administrators of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund wishes to 
point out that all teachers, regardless 
of length of service, are required by 
law to furnish certain information 
concerning age and service. Failure 
to supply this information may pre¬ 
clude them from receiving any bene¬ 
fits from the fund. 

The following teachers, who have 
not yet completed registration with the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, are asked 
to contact THE BOARD OF ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATORS, TEACHERS’ RETIRE¬ 
MENT FUND, 10330-104 St., Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta. 
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Red Cross Badge of Service 
Awarded to Alberta Teachers 

Forty-three Alberta teachers have 
been recommended for the Badge of 
Service as a mark of recognition for 
service of from 10 to 25 years as a 
teacher-director of a Junior Red Cross 
Branch. These teachers have been in¬ 
strumental in bringing the ideals of 
Health, Service and International 
Friendship to thousands of Alberta 
students and have through their vol¬ 
unteer work assisted in achieving the 
objectives of the Junior Red Cross. 

The following teachers have re¬ 
ceived the honorary award or will re¬ 
ceive it at the next annual meeting of 
the Senior Branch named. 

Mrs. Teona Bent (Drumheller), 
Mrs. J. M. Dickinson (Consort), Mrs. 
Margaret Dobson, (Athabasca), Mrs. 
Mable Gareau (Cardston), Mrs. Lola 
Flood (Taber), Peter Huculak (Wil- 
lingdon), Miss Mabel James, George 
Kelba (Hairy Hill), Lawrence Kelly 
(Berwyn), Michael Lucavietski, Mrs. 


Jessie Macomber (Cayley), Miss Lucy 
Melnyk (Andrew), Peter Y.ukem 
(Mundare), Michael Tomyn (M.un- 
dare), Mrs. E. F. O’Hare (Empress), 
Miss Muriel. Patterson (Vegreville) 
Miss Olive Simmons (Grande Prairie). 

Calgary Branch awards to: Miss 
Anne Proden, Mrs. Annie Clarke, Miss 
Marguerite Fraser, Miss Una P. 
Grant, Miss Margaret Howarth, Miss 
Verna Milburn, Miss Christina Mc- 
Kellar, Miss Doris E. Miles, Miss 
Jennie E. Moore, Miss Kathleen Ram¬ 
sey, Miss Margaret Salt, Miss Grace 
Shamper, Miss Vera Staples and Mr. 
Charles R. Sinclair. 

Edmonton Branch awards to: Mrs. 
Olive Breadon, Miss Doris Davis, Miss 
Evelyn Daley, Miss Mary Dickson, 
Miss Una Edwards, Miss Lillian 
Flett, Miss Eseline Francis, Miss 
Mary E. Hall, Miss H. McNeill, Mrs. 
May Page and Miss Clara Tyner. 


(Continued from Page hh) 
seek to imply is often vague to them ? 
The obvious fact appears to me that 
a person’s expression is in its final¬ 
ity a concrete objective record of 
his intellectual process. In mathe¬ 
matics the student must not only use 
the right words, but he must under¬ 
stand them as well. Mere verbal 
memorizing of mathematical terms 
may become an automatic response 
bereft of real understanding, so the 
teacher’s responsibility is to make 
certain that mere initative usage does 
not pass for real comprehension. A 
direct and concerted effort must be 
maintained to clarify the pupil’s 
understanding and to increase his 
power to use appropriately the vo¬ 
cabulary of mathematics. Education¬ 
al research has shown that the cor¬ 
relation between reading and mathe¬ 
matics, especially in the analysis of 
problems, is usually very high. Does 


this not imply that the teachers of 
mathematics should also direct their 
attention towards using the best 
techniques for the teaching of good 
language usage? Word study, di¬ 
rected reading, well-constructed 
sentences and paragraphs, are as 
much a part of the lesson in mathe¬ 
matics as in English. The types of 
sentences and paragraphs used in the 
solution of problems in mathematics 
will of necessity take the form 
symbolic of the particular branch of 
mathematics under consideration. It 
might be a new point of view for 
teachers to realize that 4+9=13 is 
just as much a sentence, or thought, 
as any that may be found in the 
language books of any country. Lan¬ 
guage, is after all, a means of com¬ 
munication of thought and should 
receive due emphasis whether it is 
used in the fields of history, science 
or mathematics. 
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Executive Council Meeting 
Alberta Teachers' Association 


September 15 and 16, 1950 

• The report on salary schedule neg¬ 
otiations was not very encouraging. 
Some school boards are resisting all 
requests for increases, even to meet 
the rising living costs. It was decided 
to let the disputes still outstanding go 
to arbitration, and to urge teachers 
and salary negotiating committees to 
organize their campaigns for better 
salaries early in the year. 

® The Executive members inspected 
the new Alberta Teachers’ Association 
building and were pleased with the 
progress to date. 

• The first supplementary pension 
cheques, some 170 of them, for June 
and July were sent out at the end of 
August. 

• Ten cases of teacher dismissal in 
June were settled by negotiations be¬ 
tween the school boards and the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association. Not one 
case was appealed to the Board of 
Reference. 

• The Executive decided to attempt 
once more to find out whether teachers 
want group insurance, and instructed 
the central office to make a survey of 


the various types of insurance 
schemes, and to present a report to the 
Executive at its next meeting. 

• Publicity in connection with Edu¬ 
cation Week, and a campaign for in¬ 
creased provincial aid to education, 
were discussed. It was agreed that 
this work should be done in coopera¬ 
tion with the Alberta Educational 
Council. The services of T. A. Shan- 
dro, Alberta Teachers’ Association 
publicity agent, will be made available 
to the executive of the Council. 

• A principals’ salary schedule was 
tentatively agreed upon for presenta¬ 
tion to the Western Conference of Sec¬ 
retaries as a basis of discussion. 

• A report on the recent Banff 
Workshop showed an increase in at¬ 
tendance, and general satisfaction 
with the results obtained. 

• E. T. Wiggins was congratulated 
on his election to the presidency of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
for 1950-51. He reported satisfactory 
progress in the growth of a “national” 
viewpoint on the part of the various 
provincial teachers’ associations. 
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OUR LIBRARY 


Discipline: What Is It?— 

Helen Steers Burgess, Child Study 
Association of America, 20 pp. 

Although written primarily for the 
parent, this book contains much that 
would be helpful to the classroom 
teacher. Stressing as it does the 
goal of all discipline as self- 
discipline, the book deals with the 
many problems arising in everyday 
associations with children. It dis¬ 
cusses also the best way to handle 
these problems. 

General Education in 
A Free Society— 

Report of the Harvard Committee, 
James Bryant Conant, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 267 pp. 

The Harvard Report deals with a 
basic problem of American educa¬ 
tion when it answers the question, 
“How can general education be so 
adapted to different ages and, above 
all, differing abilities and outlooks, 
that it can appeal deeply to each, yet 
remain in goal and essential teaching 
the same for all.” 

To the three types of potential 
readers, the educators concerned with 
school problems, educators concerned 
with university and college problems, 
and laymen, James Bryant Conant 
caution is his foreward that this 
book must be judged as a unit and 
not in fragments. These readers 
must, as far as possible, drop their 
educational prejudices, and explore, 
through the eyes of a group of uni¬ 
versity professors — scientists, 
classicists, historians, philosophers— 
the present status of the American 
educational system. 


Teacher Counselling— 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, Addison- 
Wesley Press Inc., 177 pp., $3.60. 

“Teacher counselling is written for 
teachers and parents. It is the belief 
of the author that if children are to 
have the counselling they need, the 
teacher must function as a counsellor 
since teachers are the only personnel 
workers who have continual contact 
with children. 

“The book contains numerous 
verbatim reports of counselling ses¬ 
sions between teachers and students. 
These vividly illustrate the difference 
between the approach of the tradi¬ 
tional teachers, where the emphasis 
is on the teaching of the group, and 
that of the new teacher, where the 
emphasis is on the learning of the 
individual.” 

The Book of Knowledge Annual, 

1950— 

E. V. McLoughlin, The Grolier 
Society of Canada Limited, 424 pp., 
$ 10 . 00 . 

“The Book of Knowledge Annual 
1950 brings into your home more 
than 100 of the most famous men and 
women of our time ... to tell you 
and your family what’s new the world 

“World Events — Radio, Television, 
Music, Planes, Trains and Cars— 
Animals, Strange and Foreign Lands, 
Flowers, Books, Gems, Art —all the 
things that touch and help to make up 
our lives are presented by these ex¬ 
perts in easy-to-take capsule form. 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


No. 132 


Young Canada’s Book Week 

Young Canada’s Book Week, spon¬ 
sored by the Canadian Library As¬ 
sociation, will be held throughout- 
the Dominion from November 11 to 
18. Teachers should take this op¬ 
portunity to foster in the pupils an 
interest in worthwhile reading ma¬ 
terial, and to draw to their attention 
the available sources of good litera- 

Bulletin 3—Penmanship and 
Art, Elementary School 

Bulletin 3, which is a new pro¬ 
gram outline for Penmanship and 
Art in the elementary school grades, 
is now off the press and has been 
distributed to all schools in the 
province. It will supersede the out¬ 
lines in Penmanship and Art in the 
old program. 


Bulletin 4—Physical Education, 
Elementary School 

Bulletin 4, a new course outline in 
Physical Education for the ele¬ 
mentary grades, will not be printed 
until a later date. As soon as it is 
ready for distribution it will be sent 
to all persons concerned. 

General Science, Grade IX 

The High School Entrance Ex¬ 
aminations Board will take whatever 
steps are necessary to see that stu¬ 
dents taking the new Science pro¬ 
gram for Grade IX will not be 
penalized in any way by the examina¬ 
tion which will be set in Science for 
next June. Further details with re¬ 
spect to this matter will be furnish¬ 
ed to teachers in the near future. 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Ltd. 

Jewellers and Silversmiths 

School and Class Pins and Rings 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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Letters 


Supplementary Pensions 

Editor’s Note: Following are just 
a few of the many letters received 
from pensioners benefiting from the 
Supplementary Pension Fund. 

Dear Mr. Ansley, 

In accordance with your notice 
... I wish to make application for 
the increased pension recently au¬ 
thorized by the teachers’ association. 
My small fixed income has been 
severely strained by the increasing 
cost of living. Forty dollars doesn’t 
go as far now as it did when first 
granted. 

I wish to express my appreciation 
of this increase. When I was super¬ 
intendent ... I did much to advance 
the interests of the teachers and the 
Association and from the sidelines 
in recent years have followed with 
interest the continued progress of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association so 
well built up by my intimate friend, 
John Barnett, whose worthy succes¬ 
sor you are proving yourself to be. 

Yours truly, 

G.A.M. 

Dear Mr. Ansley, 

In accordance with the require¬ 
ment ... I hereby make application 
for the supplementary pension which 
will bring my total monthly allowance 
up to the sum of $65. 

However straitened in his liberties 
the rural teacher may have been in 
the past, he has nothing to complain 
of now, absolutely nothing. The Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association has got 
him out of the woods, and for ser¬ 
vices well done, I thank you. 

Yours very truly, 

W.M. 

Dear Mr. Ansley, 

I herewith make application for 
the supplementary pension . . . and, 
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in doing so, I wish to express my ap- 
precision of the generosity and fine 
sense of justice shown by the As¬ 
sociation in thus voluntarily assum¬ 
ing a burden which properly belongs 
to the provincial government. 

I taught in Alberta from the days 
of its infancy, the spring of 1905, 
until 1940, in country, town, and 

In the early days we received $600 
a year, and even when I joined the 
. . . staff in 1917, the city’s salary 
to newcomers, regardless of ex¬ 
perience, was $800, though the cost 
of living was not materially less than 
at present. We were in the midst 
of. war. So our bank accounts did 
not grow very fast. 

But we were supposed to take 
comfort from the assurance that 
pensions would be forthcoming 
“shortly,” “as in other provinces,” 
“when” and “if,” etc. 

In 1939 we thought the day had 
come, only to learn, in 1948, that we 
had followed a will-o’-the-wisp. 

However, I congratulate the As¬ 
sociation on what they have won for 
the profession in both increased 
salaries and an excellent pension 
scheme. May they long enjoy them 
both. 

Yours respectfully, 

J.A.T. 

Dear Mr. Ansley, 

Last week I received a cheque for 
the supplementary pension for June 
and July. 

May I express my sincere gratitude 
to those who initiated and carried 
through the idea of this addition to 
the regular retirement allowance, and 
to the members of the Association 
who are supporting it so generously 

How great a difference it will 
make to my “way of life” I can 
hardly tell you. 
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It is not only a privilege and an 
honor to belong to such an associa¬ 
tion, but a great good fortune as well. 

Yours very truly, 

J.H.M. 


Dear Mr. Ansley, 

This is my birthday. According to 
the records I was born in 1874. So 
my present age is quite calculable. I 
want to tell you something that 
makes my birthday celebrations much 
happier. I am the recipient of a 
monthly pension of $65. 

I not only feel happy about this 
but I feel very grateful. My grati¬ 
tude goes out to John Barnett to 
whom Alberta teachers owe so much. 
And just at present I am thinking 
with gratitude that is very warm of 
the men and women of the . Alberta 
Teachers’ Association to whom we 
older teachers in retirement owe the 
recent increase of $25. 

I can’t let this birthday go by 
without saying this—Thank You. 

A.A.T. 


Taken from Other Letters: 

“ . . . The prospect of an increase 
in the pension is a source of great 
pleasure as it is extremely difficult 
financing on the present amount. . . . 
I take this opportunity of thanking 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association for 
bringing about this increase in the 
pension of retired teachers. ... I 
should like to make application for 
the supplementary pension to which 
you have referred, with appreciation 
of the interest taken in this matter, 
and of the kind efforts and spirit of 
comradeship that have helped to make 
this possible . . . thanking all those 
who have so kindly and ardently 
worked to bring about this increase 
... I appreciate the decision of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association to 
amend the Act so that a more just 
pension could be allotted to those 
teachers who served faithfully in the 
early struggles of the Association. 
. . . This supplementary pension will 

October, 1950 



BY J. W. CHAFE 

Here is an outstanding new 
history of Canada. It is written 
in accordance with today’s best 
teaching methods. Excellently 
illustrated with a wealth of 
beautiful black and white draw¬ 
ings and maps by two well- 
known Canadian artists, T. W. 
McLean and Margaret Salis¬ 
bury. 

“Chafe’s prose is plain, 
straightforward and informa¬ 
tive . . . and, above all, emin¬ 
ently readable. He has a story 
to tell and he tells it.” —Doug¬ 
las Sanderson, C.B.C. Broad¬ 
cast Short-wave to South 
America. 

“Even the outside will catch the 
eye of the youngster and the 
inside will undoubtedly hold 
him, probably to the extent of 
making it home reading for a 
while.” —Toronto Daily Stor. 
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be very helpful at this time and I 
am grateful for it. ... I am very 
grateful to all who worked so faith¬ 
fully to bring about this increase, it 
will be a great blessing to every re¬ 
cipient. ... I want to say how greatly 
I appreciate the patient effort which 
has made such an increase possible.” 

Industrial Arts Conference 

To the Editor: 

For the past two years the teach¬ 
ers of Industrial Arts and the Tech¬ 
nical Electives have held a province¬ 
wide conference in Calgary, and 
until now the question of a confer¬ 
ence for this year has been a live 

It was felt that the advisability of 
holding a conference could best be 
obtained by a survey of the teachers 
concerned, and this has been done. 
In view of the fact that only about 
fifty percent of the teachers felt the 
need for a conference this year, the 
Executive of the Industrial Arts 
Teachers’ Association and myself 
have come to the conclusion that the 
project should not be undertaken 
this year. 

The Executive has gone on re¬ 
cord as favoring a conference in 
1951 and our efforts now will be di¬ 
rected toward that end. 

Yours very truly, 

R. E. BRYON, 

Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts. 

Lone Scout Program 
Sir, 

The Boy Scouts Association would 
like to take this opportunity of bring¬ 
ing the Lone Scout program to the 
attention of teachers in rural areas. 
This division of the Association has 
been created for the sole purpose of 
bringing Scouting to those boys who 
have no opportunity to become mem¬ 
bers of a regular Scout Troop within 
a town or city. 

The aim of The Boy Scouts Asso¬ 
ciation is to develop good citizenship 
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among boys by forming their charac¬ 
ter; training them in habits of obser¬ 
vation, obedience and self-reliance; in¬ 
culcating loyalty and thoughtfulness 
for others; teaching them services use¬ 
ful to themselves, and promoting their 
physical, mental, and spiritual de¬ 
velopment. 

In Alberta, the Lone Scout program 
is under the direction of Dr. J. J. 
Ower, of the University of Alberta. 
Any teacher or boy interested in Lone 
Scout work is invited to contact Dr. 
Ower at Provincial Boy Scout Head¬ 
quarters, 9955-Bridge Road, Edmon¬ 
ton. We have a variety of pamphlets 
and informational material on hand 
which will gladly be sent on request. 

Dr. J. J. Ower, 

Commissioner for Lone Scouts, 

The Boy Scouts Association. 

The County Act 

Sir, 

You are fully aware that during the 
last session of the Legislature The 
County Act was passed. You are prob¬ 
ably equally aware that the 
Government refused the request that 
implementation of this Act be delayed 
for a year, so that all those vitally 
concerned could make themselves fam¬ 
iliar with its provisions. 

There are three features which seem 
to us to be of great importance from 
the point of view of those interested 
in Education. 

(1) Money to be spent on Education 
should be administered by a 
School Board elected specific¬ 
ally for that purpose. Under 
the Act there is no assurance 
that the members of the County 

. Council best qualified will be 
appointed to the School Com¬ 
mittee, or that any member of 
the Council will have Education 
as his chief concern. 

(2) Co-opting additional members 
for the School Committee is 
contrary to democratic prin¬ 
ciples. Those administering any 
phase of Municipal affairs 
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should be elected by the people 
and responsible to them. 

(3) A plebiscite should be held be¬ 
fore the setting up of a County, 
and not after a four-year ex¬ 
perimental period. In the first 
place it would be more demo¬ 
cratic, and in the second, the 
adjustments required in the 
formation of a County would 
make difficult a return to the 
present type of organization. 

It seems to us, as an educational 
body, that there are better ways of ad¬ 
justing mill-rates than by the impos¬ 
ition of a County scheme. As a matter 
of fact we have as yet heard no valid 
argument as to how mill-rates may he 
reduced without reduction in educa¬ 
tional services. 

This Council hopes for the coopera¬ 
tion of all those concerned in its ef¬ 
forts to secure such amendments to 
the Act as will guarantee the demo¬ 
cratic functioning of School Boards or 
Committees and guard against reduc¬ 
tion in the educational opportunities 
offered our children. 

We invite your cooperation in secur¬ 
ing such amendments before any 
Counties are formed. 

Yours very truly, 

R. Hennig, 

Alta. Educational Council. 


CITIZENS' FORUM 

The 1950-51 series of the 
Citizens’ Forum will be heard 
over the CBC Trans-Canada 
Network each Thursday night 
at 9:00 p.m. from October 19 
to April 13 inclusive. The main 
topics will be: Living—-1950, 
Does Democracy Work?, Na¬ 
tional Problems—I, Internation¬ 
al Problems, National Problems 
—II. 

Further information may be 
obtained from Mr. Duncan 
Campbell, Department of Ex¬ 
tension, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 



your school children that is fascinat¬ 
ing and educational. It is so simply 
told that even the young children 
will understand it. This hilly illus¬ 
trated book explains the intricate 
process of transforming raw cotton 
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News from Our Locals 


Elect Officers at Barrhead 

Thirty teachers in attendance at 
the first- meeting of the Barrhead 
Local on September 16 elected the 
following officers: President, W. 
Kruger; vice-president, W. Eddy; 
secretary-treasurer, R. Allen; ath¬ 
letic committee, L. Mellom, R. 
Sauder, J. Masciuk, T. Wilson, 
Muriel Kyle; resolutions committee, 
L. McKinley, P. Ritchie, R. Horner, 
Agnes MacDonald; festival commit¬ 
tee, W. Kruger, Mrs. D. McKinley, 
Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. A. Montonati, 
Mrs. Erickson, Miss G. Drysdale, J. 
Harris; social committee, W. Winter, 
A. Powlowski, E. Johnson; council¬ 
lors, L. Jenken, W. Winter; press 
correspondent, Mrs. Ruth Randall. 

The election of officers was fol¬ 
lowed by a period of discussion dur¬ 
ing which plans were made for a div¬ 
isional softball tournament to be held 
on October 6. It was the opinion of 
the physical education instructors 
that the track and field meet should 
be held in the spring, thus allowing a 
longer and more intensive program 
of training. 

Plans for a non-competitive festi¬ 
val, to be held in the spring, were 
discussed, and a committee was set 
up to begin work on this project. 

Keen interest in plans for a busy 
and profitable year in our division 
was evinced by the teachers present. 

Discuss Teacher Contracts at 
Bow Valley Meeting 

Ninety-five per cent attendance 
marked Bow Valley’s first combined 
institute and Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation meeting which was held in 
the new modern Cluny High School 
on the sixteenth of September. The 
new executive of the institute for 
the coming year are Roy Eyres, Ar- 
rowwood, president; Bob Blick, 


Gleichen, vice-president; Blanche 
Collier, Cluny, secretary. An exten¬ 
sive program dealing with the trends 
in Alberta’s curriculum was planned. 

During the association meeting, 
the honoring of teacher contracts 
was discussed, the general feeling 
being that some teachers don’t real¬ 
ize the legal aspects of a contract. 
Salaries were discussed but action 
was held over until the next meeting 
in order to give teachers time to con¬ 
sider the matter. 

Tom Clarke was elected to carry 
out publicity in connection with 
Alberta Teachers’ Association activi¬ 
ties. 

Perfect Attendance at 
Chauvin Sublocal Meeting 

The first Chauvin Sublocal meet¬ 
ing was held on Thursday, September 
21, with perfect attendance. 

The following persons were elect¬ 
ed: John Fabian, president; John 
Ronjom, vice-president; Harry Al- 
wood, secretary-treasurer; H. Wint- 
onyk, press correspondent. 

An introductory talk was given by 
the president. The next meeting is 
to be held at Chauvin on October 24. 

Institute Held By 
Mundare Sublocal 

The teachers of the village of 
Mundare and surrounding district 
convened at a teachers’ institute on 
September 15. 

The morning session was high¬ 
lighted by addresses by Neil Purvis, 
superintendent of the Lamont- Div¬ 
ision; and W. E. Hodgson of the Fac¬ 
ulty of Education. In the afternoon, 
Miss M. Caldwell of Edmonton, 
dealt with enterprise work, while 
Sister Marion and M. Tomyn cov¬ 
ered the topic of English in junior 
high and high schools. 
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After the institute meeting the 
teachers elected the following of¬ 
ficers for the sublocal for the coming 
year: 

Stan Ruzycki, president; Stan 
Skirrow, vice-president; Gwen Polo- 
mark, secretary; Michael Tomyn, 
press correspondent and councillor; 
nominating committee for fall con¬ 
ventions, Harry Babiy; auditing com¬ 
mittee for fall convention, Joe Sou- 
chak; social committee, William 
Ewachniuk, May Miskey, Tillie Fed- 
oruk; festival committee, Gwen Polo- 
mark, Sister Marion, Michael Tomyn. 

Fifty-Three Enthusiastic Members 
At Olds Meeting 

The largest number of teachers 
ever to attend the Olds Local met in 
Didsbury on September 20. There 
were fifty-three enthusiastic mem¬ 
bers present. 

The nominating committee were 
appointed as follows: Mrs. A. E. 
Booker, John Weir, Wayne Stauffer, 
Robert Cruickshank, Mr. McCrimmon. 
Ralph Hoover was appointed as audi¬ 
tor. 

Eric C. Ansley addressed the meet¬ 
ing explaining technical points in the 
salary schedule. 

“May the interest in the Associa¬ 
tion continue through 1951.” 

Elect Otkin President 
Provost-Hayter Sublocal 

Officers elected at the September 
twenty-third meeting of the Pro¬ 
vost, Sublocal were E. Otkin of Pro¬ 
vost, president; Ruth Auburn, vice- 
president; Louise Currier, secretary- 
treasurer; K. Riseley, press corres¬ 
pondent. 

Preliminary plans for a school fes¬ 
tival to be held early in May were 
presented by the festival committee. 


Every school system is filled with 
“willing workers” . . . some “willing” 
to work, and others “willing” to 
let them work! 
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Sparks 


• School buildings are going up in 
Alberta but teachers’ salaries are 
staying down. 

• On August 7, the Calgary City 
Council supported the request of the 
Alberta Educational Council that 
the controls of schools, including 
fiscal control, should remain with 
school boards and not be under muni¬ 
cipal councils. 

• Alderman Wilkinson, also an 
MLA, said that the City had given a 
grant of $500 to the Alberta Edu¬ 
cational Council; in return they got 
a bunch of propaganda and felt that 
the money was misused. 

• When challenged to substantiate 
these remarks, Alderman Wilkinson 
made no reply. The vote was 6 to 2 
opposing The County Act, with Al¬ 
dermen Wilkinson and Hill against 
the motion. 

® The ability to interpret cartoons 
was tested on the 1950 Grade IX 
Examinations. If this practice is kept 
up, by the time the Grade IX’ers get 
to be school trustees, there shouldn’t 
be so much danger of having Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association cartoons 
misunderstood. 

• In 1946, there were 846 sitters in 
Alberta schools. The government said 
the situation was “serious but not 
hopeless.” 

• In 1950, the shortage is less than 
100. But now, judging by the indif¬ 
ference, the situation is considered 
“hopeless but not serious.” 

• Mr. Gerhart said, at the secre¬ 
taries’ convention in June, “What 
is in our County Act certainly has 
no relation to any other County Act 
on the face of the earth.” Too true! 
“We think that a plebiscite held 
before putting The County Act into 
effect would not serve any useful 
purpose.” Well, it might show what 
people think of The County Act. 
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• Every year somebody in Alberta 
wants to grant a teaching certificate 
to some unqualified person. This 
year, it was to a music supervisor 
in a city system, who would be “teach¬ 
ing” teachers to teach music. Prob¬ 
ably a case of “I do not teach. I 
only tell.” 

® Products of our present - day 

schools are having a rough time in 
magazines and papers. A recent issue 
of Saturday Night has an article en¬ 
titled “Are Today’s Frosh Up to 
Par?” Perhaps the frosh should start 
an investigation on “Do these new¬ 
fangled, clean - shaven professors 
know as much as the old type with 
whiskers?” 

• These overly - critical professors 

naively admit that they have more 
knowledge “in the hollow of their 
heads” than their predecessors. But 
they are the products of the same 
system that is producing such in¬ 
ferior university freshmen! Strange! 
® One champion of today’s fresh¬ 
men was Principal R. C. Wallace 
of Queen’s. Dr. Wallace used to 
be president of the Alberta univer¬ 
sity and, strangely enough, was the 
only person in the article who would 
be known to many teachers in Al¬ 
berta. In fact, it is doubtful if many 
teachers in Alberta have ever heard 
of some of the universities mentioned. 

• The Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion’s five-year study proved that 
over a five-year period in Alberta 
schools, there were no significant 
differences in knowledge of the 
fundamentals. 

• Perhaps all freshmen should be 
given standardized tests in the funda¬ 
mentals. And these records should be 
kept. Would it not be fun to know 
how the professors of 1970 spelled 
and wrote when they were freshmen 
in 1950? 
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